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Notes of the Week 


HE Editor of almost any transatlantic paper is 

supposed to be omniscient by the majority of 

his readers—at least, that is the conclusion we 
are bound to arrive at after glancing through the 
query columns of a Canadian daily and an American 
weekly. In the former, one anxious correspondent 
inquires where he may procure “all information re the 
Balkan War”; the editor replies calmly that “at 
present outside the files of the newspaper there is little 
literature dealing with the subject,” and proceeds with 
the utmost courtesy to write a capable short essay on 
the struggle and its origins. Another asks—such is 
fame !|—for the title of the poem beginning ‘‘ The boy 
Stood on the burning deck,” and the author’s name; 
the editor shows no sign of impatience and supplies 
the need. A third desires the name of “‘a numismatist 








who would give me an idea of the worth of a pewter 
teapot,”’ apparently under the impression that a numis- 
matist is a person who devotes his life to the collecting 
of teapots; still unruffled, the editor mildly answers 
that “‘a numismatist is more particularly interested in 
old coins.” ‘What is meant by Home Rule, as 
suggested by the Liberal Government?” demands a 
fourth. And in the American paper an insatiable 
gentleman asks, ‘Can you give me an approximation 
of the origin of the English language as used to-day?” 
—a question which might well tax the powers 
of a committee of literary scientists. In our own 
columns to-day a correspondent inquires what part of 
the human frame a “ periporollida’’ may be; possibly 
some of our medical readers may be able to enlighten 
him—though we have a suspicion that Trollope con- 
cocted the word in imitation of a classical conversation 
in ‘* The Vicar of Wakefield.” 


In a letter to the current issue of the Book Monthly 
“J.E.P.,” dealing with the subject of perfunctory 
reviewing, rises in his wrath, whirls his sword, and 
draws blood several times—or ought to do so—from 
the shivering inexperienced reviewer. His words are 
weighty and well chosen, and he makes one very good 
point by insisting on the comparative unimportance of 
the reviewer’s “likes” and “dislikes.” Strange as it 
may seem, the impartial critic can praise a book which 
for some reasons displeases him, and the confusion of 
the immature reviewer—not yet arrived at the stage of 
the impartial critic—is pathetic when he says “I do 
not like this book—therefore it is a bad one, and I 
shall ‘slate’ it.’ ‘Do his likes and dislikes make 
literature ?’’ cries “‘ J.E.P.” Of course, they do not ; 
which is precisely why so many reviews are worthless 
from a critical point of view. The experienced critic 
judges first by the generally accepted literary standards, 
then by his own personal feeling, and by a combination 
of the two arrives at a verdict worthy of consideration ; 
the inexperienced one, finding that the characters of a 
story do not behave as he thinks they should, or that 
he ‘‘ doesn’t like” the ending, condemns the book and 
smirks at his own cleverness—until he grows up. 





Many people will be sorry if Mr. Granville Barker’s 
relaxation of the rule that evening dress shall be worn 
in the stalls of the Savoy spreads to other theatres. It 
has been remarked that one of London’s greatest 
charms, to a stranger's eyes, is the sight of a well-filled 
theatre with the occupants of circles, boxes, and stalls, 
dressed in the conventional manner. The worst of 
inaugurating any change in these matters is that it is 
difficult to know where to stop. If you permit a light 
lounge suit to mingle with the spotless shirt-fronts here 
and there, a Norfolk jacket and knickers may soon be 
seen. After that, we presume, the introduction of the 
pipe and cigar—and we shall then be well on the way 
back to the old days, with brilliant first-nights merely 
a wistful memory. 
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At Stonehenge 


GRIM stones whose grey lips keep your secret well, 
Our hands that touch you touch an ancient terror, 
An ancient woe, colossal citadel 

Of some fierce faith, some heaven-affronting error. 


Rude-built, as if young Titans on this wold 

Once played with ponderous blocks a striding giant 
Had brought from oversea, till child more bold 
Tumbled their temple down with foot defiant. 


Upon your fatal altar Redbreast combs 

A fluttering plume, and flocks of eager swallows 
Dip fearlessly to choose their April homes 
Amid your crevices and storm-beat hollows. 


Even so in elemental mysteries, 
Portentous, vast, august, uncomprehended, 
Do we dispose our little lives for ease, 

By their unconscious courtesies befriended. 


KATHARINE LEE BATES. 
Wellesley, Mass. 








The Ethics of the Diary 


T was not without something of a shock that I realised 
on the first of the year that I was inscribing the 
twenty-ninth volume of my diary, for that, with one brief 
interval to be presently accounted for, I had religiously 
kept it, day in, day out, since January, 1885. In what 
strange variety of surroundings had these blameless re- 
cords of everyday activities and impressions not been 
entered in the inviting blanks: in cubicles at school, in 
foreign capitals, in mid-ocean, in lonely tents, in Cana- 
dian dugouts, in Moorish villas, in Australian bush towns, 
in Turkish rest-houses, on both sides of the frontier of 
civilisation! Between ten and eleven thousand of such 
entries, ranging from half a dozen to twenty lines, would 
be a prodigious feat of penmanship at a stretch, but 
spread over close on thirty years the task seems slight, 
and I should miss my evening diary as a monk his ves- 
pers. Once only, as already conceded, these confidences 
were suspended for a week, and I can still recall the 
amazement with which, when at the age of nineteen I 
was visiting a country house, my hostess mysteriously 
asked me on the first afternoon to let my diary lapse 
so long as I was her guest. Needless to say, the obli- 
gation was punctiliously observed, though the only rea- 
son for so curious a mandate was that the house party 
included a recently-divorced lady whose decree had not 
yet been made absolute. My kind friend possibly enter- 
tained vague apprehensions lest my diary should be im- 
pounded by the watch dogs of the law and read aloud 
in court. The fact that even now I can recall no single 
episode that would have furnished material for such re- 
quisition of my written indiscretions is no reflection on 
the lady’s judgment, since I was ever more concerned 
with trout flies than with intrigues. 
This little episode, however trivial, nevertheless bore 








fruit in the years to come, for my daily record was hence- 
forth marked with a repression that aimed at brevity and 
banished innuendo. So much of discretion, indeed, may 
fairly be enjoined on all diarists who do not keep their 
lucubrations under lock and key, and the precaution, 
while to be recommended to even the humblest chroni- 
cler of his own village life, is peculiarly incumbent on 
all whose business brings them in contact with men and 
women in the public eye. As further safeguard against 
entries of personal interest falling into the wrong hands, 
it is a wise plan to destroy each volume at the moment 
when the wild bells are ringing out the old year. Only 
strictly impersonal journals, as those recording the re- 
sults of days with rod and gun, or others embalming the 
writer’s unconsidered opinions of books read or plays 
seen, may safely be shelved for the inquisitive eye, since 
their material is innocuous and chiefly interesting as fur- 
nishing a panorama of the writer’s varying success in 
sport or his changing tastes in literature and the drama. 


The sporting diary is peculiarly serviceable as a screen 
to moderate those rose tints in which unaided retrospect 
is apt to colour half-remembered days. The same may 
be said of travellers’ tales, and if Othello had kept a 
diary, he would not have thrilled Desdemona with the 
half of those lies that led to her capitulation and the 
most horrid tragedy in all Shakespeare. Diaries intended 
for publication need very cautious editing. A rare lite- 
rary touch may condone such indiscretions as teem in the 
classic journals of Pepys, but the rare literary touch is 
usually wanting. A wholly distinct order of published 
diary is that of Colonel Peter Hawker, whose animadver- 
sions on the sport, society, travel, politics, and music of 
his day are full of quaint surprises. Even more admirable 
as a terse and faithful record of rural life and sport in 
Hampshire during the first half of the nineteenth century 
are the shooting journals of the second Earl of Malmes- 
bury. The original manuscript at Heron Court, which 
I have frequently been privileged to handle, is beauti- 
fully written in an ink more enduring than the cheap 
ephemeral fluids of our day, so that a hundred and five 
years after the date of the first entry, every word was still 
as clear as when written. Equally deficient in all at- 
tempt at literary polish, but none the less eloquent tes- 
timony to the explorer’s anguish during his two years 
of aimless wandering amid the dreadful desolation of the 
polar scene, are the Arctic diaries of Captain Mikkelsen, 
recently published, and the very absence of what is 
usually known as fine writing only serves to emphasise 
the dark mood which inspired the entries from first to 
last. 


It is travellers who, above all, should keep diaries lest 
they fall with Othello for lack of any more agreeable aid 
to memory than the unemotional Baedeker. Bacon en- 
joined this obligation, deploring the common practice 
of keeping such records only at sea, while neglecting 
the daybook on land. Yet anyone given to confiding his 
sentiments to this silent and uncritical friend is likely 
to find the long vacuum of ocean travel more conducive 
to such introspection that the fuller life in strange cities. 

F. G. AFLALO. 
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Edwin Drood: Some Opinions* 


N unfinished story by a master of the art of 
writing is one of the most unsatisfactory and 
irritating things imaginable. If it were a picture left 
incomplete, some colour-craftsman might easily fill the 
canvas, having the scheme and size before him; a poem, 
too, might have a concluding section added by another 
poet, though here the risk would be greater. But a 
novel, with a mysterious disappearance and a character 
whose movements nobody seems able to explain, that 
stops short at a most interesting moment, is a problem 
indeed. 

Most people who have read “Edwin Drood ” find 
themselves puzzled over three principal points. Was 
Edwin murdered, or would he reappear later on to con- 
found the accusers of Neville Landless? Who was 
Datchery? And what was the true reason for Jasper’s 
strange behaviour? Mr. Walters has-collected the vari- 
ous suggested solutions, plausible and negligible, and 
discusses them most lucidly. Some, after careful read- 
ing of the tale, carry their own condemnation. R. A. 
Proctor, attempting to solve the problem, made several 
pertinent comments, but his idea that Datchery was 
Edwin Drood in disguise seems to me utterly untenable, 
though Mr, William Archer held the same opinion. 
Edwin was far too excitable and hasty to act so beauti- 
fully the part of the genial visitor to Cloisterham. Nor 
can I agree with Mr. Walters himself and Mr. Clement 
Shorter that Helena Landless disguised herself as “a 
single buffer, of an easy temper, living idly on his 
means”; the sombre Helena, her brooding lighted by 
sudden passions akin to those of her twin-brother, could 
not have kept up the deception for an hour. Nor, again, 
does it seem possible for Bazzard, the melancholy clerk 
of Mr. Grewgious, to take the part. I strongly incline 
to the belief that Datchery was an entirely fresh charac- 
ter—quite a defensible assumption when we remember 
that, so far, no member of the Landless family, other 
than the harassed brother and sister, has appeared ; 
they have been brought to Cloisterham, and delivered 
to the charge of Mr. Crisparkle by the detestable 
pugilistic philanthropist, Honeythunder. We know 
definitely that Neville and Helena came from Ceylon; 
that their mother was dead ; that they lived with a step- 
father who oppressed them; that on his death they 
passed to Honeythunder, who was a “friend or con- 
nection” of their stepfather; and that is practically all. 
The data are too few to construct any strong case for 
Datchery; but it seems to me quite likely that he is 





* The Complete Mystery of Edwin Drood. By CHARLES 
Dickens. With History, Continuations and Solutions 
(1870-1912). By J. Cuminc Watters. _Iilustrated. 
(Chapman and Hall. 6s. net.) 








one of those delightful, eccentric people whom Dickens 
loved to create, who would turn out eventually—as his 
behaviour sufficiently indicates—to be vitally concerned 
with the career of Neville and Helena. To argue that 
all the dramatis persone were already on the boards, 
because the story was in a fairly advanced state, is 
futile. We have a parallel character, speaking broadly, 
in Tim Linkinwater, of Cheeryble Brothers, from 
“Nicholas Nickleby.” 

It seems impossible to avoid the conclusion that 
Jasper was responsible for Edwin Drood’s disappear- 
ance; that he tried to murder him; and that his evil 
passion for Rosa was the primum mobile of his opium- 
haunted mind. But that Edwin was actually murdered 
I strongly doubt, in spite of the presumed artistic neces- 
sities of the story. The finding of the watch proves 
nothing—it suggests much; suggests, among other 
things, that Dickens was employing a well-worn artifice 
to put his readers off the scent. Mr. Andrew Lang, 
after some hesitation, advanced the theory of Edwin’s 
reappearance, but disguised as Datchery. For what 
earthly reason should he go through this prolonged 
affair of living in Cloisterham under a complicated dis- 
guise, when the way was clear before him to interview 
Grewgious, exonerate Neville, and renew his expressed 
interest in Helena? The time was not ripe for his re- 
appearance—we must bear in mind that the “ Mystery” 
was being published in numbers. A small point also 
to be remembered is that one tentative title for the 
book, among a number of others, was “Dead? or 
Alive?” That Dickens used the word “murder” in the 
synopsis of his plot need not be insisted upon as 
indicating the death of his hero; and, again, it is, to 
say the least, unusual to get rid of the principal charac- 
ter, who gives his name to the volume, in the fourteenth 
chapter of a tale which reaches, as it stands, twenty-three 
chapters, and may be assumed to need eight or nine 
more for its adequate completion as originally planned. 

Lacking evidence, all speculations must be in the 
end futile, however fascinating they may be to the 
literary microscopists and detectives who spend much 
time in striving to unravel the tangle. We have the 
pompous, inimitable Mr. Sapsea; we have the jolly 
Tartar, the sailor of Staple Inn—is not the description 
of his chambers, that opens Chapter XXII, in one of 
the most charming moods of Dickens? We have Miss 
Twinkleton and her delightful “Seminary for Young 
Ladies”; the grave, ponderous, angular, good Grew- 
gious; the really inspiring character of the Reverend 
Septimus Crisparkle, Minor Canon, one of the most 
lovable in all Dickens; and several others, for all of 
which we may be grateful without worrying over the 
unsolved problem. Still, it attracts us, if only by the 
roused sense of obstinacy, and Mr. Walters, by the issue 
of this comprehensive and enlightening volume, gives 
all Dickensians an opportunity for the study of the 
question which they must have long desired. 


WILFRID L. RANDELL. 
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Songs of Yesterday and of To-day 


The Poems of Adam Lindsay Gordon, including several 
never before printed. Arranged by Douctas SLADEN. 
Illustrated. (Constable and Co. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Nature and Other Poems. By AtFrep Wit.iams. (Ers- 
kine Macdonald. 3s. 6d. net.) 

A Dream of Daffodils: Last Poems. By H. D. Lowry. 
Arranged for the Press by G. E. Marueson and C. A. 
Dawson Scott. With Portrait and Memoir by 
Epcar A. Preston. (G. J. Glaisher.) 

Beyond. By C. A. Dawson Scott. (G. J. Glaisher.) 

Flowers, Dust and Sun. By Mary Cuapwick. (John 
Long). 

Exodus, and Other Poems. 


By Martin D. ARMSTRONG. 
(Lynwood and Co. 


1s. 6d. net.) 


HERE is apparently something of a revival 
of interest in Adam Lindsay Gordon just 
now; or, perhaps we may say that in his case 
the due time has arrived which sooner or later 
dawns for every sincere poet, however completely 
oblivion may seem to have followed on his death 
—the day of his poetic resurrection. Gordon’s 
work was destined to see this day, for its germ of immor- 
tality is not difficult to trace. His best verse is character 
ised by genuine exuberance and considerable imagina- 
tive quality, and the best is undoubtedly that in which 
he sings his love of Horses and the exhilaration of the 
saddle. There are comparatively few poems of any note 
that do not in some way betray his passion, in description 
or image or allusion. The rhythm is_ strikingly 
equestrian, ranging through all the variations of walk 
and canter, trot and gallop. It all goes with a swing, 
even when there is little of moment in the saddle-bags 
and the rider’s stave is not much more than a halloo. 
For Gordon often rides light on Pegasus, and he has but 
small title to the rarer appellation of vates. It is really 
quite beside the mark to contrast him as Mr. Sladen does 
with his curiously assorted company of poetic demi-gods 
—“a Homer, a Chaucer, a Shakespeare ” and—“a Long- 
fellow”! He isa minstrel, singing his experienced tunes 
of the joy and the grief of life. His value lies there, and 
notably in the fact that the experience he sang was 
largely the genuine experience of the Australian bush. 
In this respect his importance is that of the pioneer, 
though he is unfortunate enough to have had so many 
inferior imitators among Colonial rhymesters that we are 
half conscious of a vitiated palate in trying to estimate 
him. Some, at all events, of these collected poems give 
promise of permanence ; but we are not at all sure that 
we are as grateful to Mr. Sladen as we ought to be for 
“editing” them into labelled sections and hinting at the 
selection we should make. 

It is refreshing to take up a volume of poetry like this 
of Mr. Alfred Williams, the Wiltshire artizan poet. His 
work has at once a splendid detachment and a splendid 
essentiality. It is pure rapture, and is inspired through- 
out by that passionate love of earth, of hills and trees, 
of country delights, which has characterised some of the 








greatest poets. It would, we fancy, be an easy task to 
divine the “influences” to which Mr. Williams is in- 
debted ; but that is often a rather fatuous pursuit. If we 
state that he brings reminders, like recollected flavours, 
now of Horace (whom he translates admirably), now of 
Wordsworth, now of Whitman, it is but to say that he 
partakes of the spirit that animated them all. There is 
delight on every page of this book, a delight which is 
due to perfect sincerity, strong emotional power, arid a 
considerable charm of rhythm. The latter characteristic 
is particularly noticeable in “The Hills,” a poem that 
should turn the heart of the most immured city murex 
towards his maternal wilds. Mr. Williams has other 
distinctive features ; as, for instance, a liking for certain 
crescendo or diminuendo effects such as the following : — 


Out of the clarified crystal of space, and the quiver- 
ing plain 
Of the clear, ulterior, medial, marginal blue ; 


7 a everywhere silence; 
Dead, living silence; dull, dreamless silence; soul- 
shattering silence ; 
After the rain, 
The hills show brighter, their green slopes, 
Washed with the essence, purer, clearer, 
Are lovelier, sweeter, plainer, nearer. 


The device is very ingenious and effective, though it 
might easily be overdone. One might dilate on the 
captivating verve and directness of “ The Forest Oak,” 
the dignity and sufficiency of the threnody “On a Lost 
Friend,” the unaffected naiveté of “ The Thrushes,” and 
discuss the claims of the “Ode to Morning” to a per- 
manent place among British odes. But the most note- 
worthy contribution in the volume is “ The Testament,” 
wherein Mr. Williams lets us into his sanctuary and 
makes open confession of his poet’s ecstasy. It is a 
very sincere and impassioned utterance. He tells us 
how, feeling his littleness, he has tried to keep silence, 


But my heart opened higher than my lips, I could not 
contain the impulse ; 

I will go on till my death; I will follow and continue. 

I have drawn a strange breath, I have smelt life with my 
nostrils, 

I have imbibed secrets, I have drunk at the well of 
mystery ; 

I have seen Beauty playing with her sisters under the 
trees in the meadows, 

And naked Love, purer than a lily, bathing in the sun- 
light. 

Earth is his constant love in all her moods and changes, 

whether of bridal May or of widowed December. 

Against her he will hear no word, for this love of his 

has the fierce sanctity of a patriotism :— 

I will not be guilty of so great a fault. I should think 
myself twice worthy of hell; 

I will die in my poverty, blessing it and blessing her, ! 
will live for my country. 


Space puts a term to quotation. This book is more 
worth buying than many wise treatises 
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THE ACADEMY ™ 





The two slender, tasteful volumes that hail from Mr. 
Glaisher have each a peculiar charm and interest. The 
work of the late Henry Dawson Lowry, who was an old 
contributor to THE ACADEMY, cannot be better de- 
scribed than in the phrase quoted by Mr. Preston in his 
tender little memoir—“a pellucid rill of meaning music.” 
The mood of these poems is for the most part wistful 
and touched with a gentle melancholy, which, however, 
never congeals. They are the little secret songs of one 
who was born to an unrequited quest, whose real home 
was in some distant land of quiet beauty, and whose 
nostalgia fashioned itself into music to beguile the un- 
familiar way. The opening lines of “Love Lying 
Dead” will serve to show his quality :— 


I have lived out a Lent of hunger and thirst ; 
I have not heard your voice, your goldew voice. 
Day after day I have not seen your eyes 
That shone of old like stars set high in Heaven, 
To watch o’er one poor life. 

O Heart o’ mine, 
I have hated roses all these bitter days 
Because they had stol’n the softness of your lips. 


Mr. Dawson Scott has helped to arrange for the 
Press these relics of his cousin and friend; and his 
own booklet of verse fitly accompanies the other. Here 
is a similar pensive melancholy, a similarly limpid 
music, a similar fragrance of rosemary. Only, if any- 
thing, the weft is a little more elaborate, the colouring 
richer. It suggests the deft illumination of an old 
missal, or the delicate design in clear enamels. Careful 
verbal compositions such as the following are typical : — 


As ruddy day 
Smiles in his sleep and every little hill 
Flushes with early fire, a shadow glides 
Into the sapphire roads. 


Or this vision of a wood of chestnuts :— 


A dim green hall beneath the verdant flood 
When heaven is scattering sunflower grain, 

A sanctuary—with one clear chorister— 
From the pale arrows of the rain. 


“Bed-Time” is a magic little poem, and nine lines 
headed “ Eternity ” confess an arresting beauty. There 
are also two memorial poems to Lowry. 

It is a great pity, but there is no help for it; we shall 
have to be cruél to Miss Chadwick. With the best will 
in the world, we have quite failed to discover any merit 
in her verses. We have read them more times than 
they deserve, but our perseverance has only left us the 
more irritated and bewildered. We wonder what Miss 
Chadwick imagines poetry to be? Her blank verse 
reminds us of those bass mats that are made by simply 
fastening together side by side a number of thin 
splinters of uniform length. Her “sonnets” won't 
suffer discussion. And the whole is so ill-formed, so in- 
coherent. Again and again one is baffled by sheer in- 
consequence. To take a single example :— 


All hazy as yet beneath the trees, 
The long green meadows lie asleep, 
Dewy and dim where the elfin breeze 
Broods over grasses, as over the deep. 


‘that is well represented to-day. 





Can an elfin breeze be said to brood? And why “as 
over the deep ”—save that the end of the line demands 


| a rhyme with “asleep”? Here is a sample of the in- 


coherence of her images : — 

My dearest, when at first I heard you play, 

I thought the notes that rippled from your hands 

Were pearls, that slipped from some confining bands 

Fell down in shining cataract and lay 

Like ship at anchor in some quiet bay. 

Notes like pearls like a ship at anchor are quite beyond 
our imaginative comprehension. Unfortunately the 
grammar is often far from impeccable, and we stumble 
on such liberties of spelling as “lushiously.” No, it is 
a great pity that Miss Chadwick was ever persuaded to 
publish this book. If she happens to be a very young 
person we would advise her not to publish another for 
five years at least, and to spend the interim in reading 
real poetry and in trying to express herself clearly and 
consecutively in simple sentences. If at the end of that 
time she has not lost her lyric ambition in more im- 
portant interests, her next volume should at least have 
something to recommend it. 

Mr. Armstrong is one more example of a poetic class 
Its work is by no 
means negligible, betraying a careful conversance with 
the rules of prosody, a skilful and patterned use of lan- 
guage, a considerable play of fancy and a certain 
emotional impulse. The qualities it most needs 
are depth and intensity of experience and power of 
creative imagination. It produces excellent “ picture- 
verse,” and innumerable dazziing “lines,” but it too 
seldom succeeds in arousing that responsive emotion 
that poetry of the auintessence should arouse. One is 
interested, appreciative, intellectually fascinated—but 
cold. By far the best contribution Mr. Armstrong 
makes us is the poem entitled “ The Return,” though the 
title poem has a freer, more suggestive quality; but 
the rest may be fairly represented by such a passage as 
this :— 

Southward, rosed with mist, the headlands stand— 

Mute temples where none worship—and the sea 

Waves like a purple banner shaken out 

Upon a gradual wind. Dawn on its face 

Weaves arabesques of green—great curves that sweep 

To the silver fringe. 

We don’t quarrel with that. It is excellent—as indeed 
the whole book is—so far as it goes. But we are con- 
strained to cry, “ What this man could do with such an 
instrument, and how he could move us, if he only learnt 
the song that springs from the heights and the deeps of 
life!” 





The Art of Appreciation 


Studies and Appreciations. By Darrewt Ficcis. (J. M. 
Dent and Sons. 65s. net.) 

THE chief business of criticism is appreciation. The 

statement has the air of a platitude, but it is none the 

worse for that. For a platitude is often a forgotten 

truth, and it is useful sometimes for us to refresh our- 
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selves with the neglected wisdom of the copy-books. 
And, as a matter of fact, the reminder is badly needed 
at the present time, when so much of contemporary 
criticism serves merely to reflect its author’s vanity and 
superficial cleverness. 


But intelligent appreciation is no easy matter. From 
the time when Milton wrote of— 


Sweetest Shakespeare, fancy’s child, 
Warbling his native wood notes wild. 


—as though the chief claim of the world’s greatest dra- 
matist to the appreciation of posterity lay in the fact 
that he had composed a handful of pretty songs !—there 
have been numberless instances of praise directed to 
a wrong end. To praise perfectly, indeed, is an art 
attained by few. To praise even intelligently, certain 
qualities alike of heart and brain are required. 


These qualities Mr. Darrell Figgis possesses in 
an unusual degree. The distinguishing mark of this 
book—that which differentiates it from much so-called 
criticism—it just this note of a generous and just appre- 
ciation. Mr. Figgis surveys the work of his contem- 
poraries, and he finds in much of it elements of beauty 
hitherto undiscovered. He helps us to a better under- 
standing of fhe men and women who have helped him. 
This surely is a matter of mightier moment to the reader 
than the discovery of miscroscopic errors. 
should be a signpost and not a ferret. 


Necessarily one is not always in agreement with the 
author, but this in no wise detracts from our appreciation 
of his method. When he writes, it is because he has 
something definite to say. One of the most deeply in- 
teresting essays in the volume, for instance, is that 
devoted to Browning. Browning is a poet who has had 
full justice done to him, and it would seem that all that 
can be said on the subject has been said. There is, 
however, one aspect of his genius—and it is an important 
one—that no critic before Mr. Figgis had seized upon. 
He puts it in a single sentence. Browning “expressed 
himself most fitly in the creatures of his creation.” When 
he spoke in the first person, as is here pointed out, his 
utterance was obscure, hesitating, and inconclusive. He 
needed those “fifty men and women” for his mouth- 
pieces. Andrea del Sarto, Fra Lippo Lippi, the lover 
in “ By the Fireside,” the Bishop who ordered his tomb 
at St. Praxed’s—these are not merely a series of perfectly 
realised dramatic studies. They are so many expressions 
of the inner mind of Browning. So Mr. Figgis enables 
us to see Browning in a new light, and we turn to “ Men 
and Women” or the “ Dramatic Lyrics” or “ The Ring 
and the Book” with an added zest. 


Equally admirable are the appreciations of contem- 
porary poets. The paper on Mr. William Watson is a 
masterpiece of penetrative criticism, while such writers 
as Mr. W. B. Yeats, Mr. W. H. Davies, Mr. Herbert 
Trench, and Mr. Robert Bridges receive each an ap- 
propriate and discriminating tribute of recognition. 
Indeed, with the single exception of the paper on 
Samuel Butler (of “Erewhon”)—which is sketchy and 


A critic 





rather commonplace—there is not an essay in this volume 
but contains some illuminating thought or arresting 
phrase. This book reveals the author as a critic whose 
opinions will have to be respected. 





Modern Philosophy 


Main Currents of Modern Thought. By Rupo.F Eucken. 
Translated by Dr. Meyrick Booth. (T. Fisher Unwin, 
12s. 6d. net.) 

PROFESSOR EUCKEN, who was awarded the Nobel Prize 
for Literature four years ago, is already known as an 
historical and philosophical writer. In this work he 
analyses the various concepts of life presented by 
modern thought. To him they all seem incomplete, 
unless an independent spiritual life is definitively recog- 
nised to be an absolute necessity of existence. “ Through 
its recognition alone can we explain the known content 
of the universe—a spiritual life transcending all human 
life from the ultimate basis of reality.” Modern popular 
philosophy recognises no knowledge that is not derived 
from natural observation. Professor Eucken’s object 
is to show that spiritual life is outside the natural sphere 
and is not the result of evolution. The usual philo- 
sophic problems are discussed at length, such as Idealism 
and Realism, Monism and Dualism, but always in refer- 
ence to present-day thought. In the material conception 
of modern life, strong in self-reliant achievement and 
prodigal in pleasure, the author sees much spiritual 
emptiness, while the activism of real life and progress 
has an absolute and real spiritual basis. 

“ Activism” is the name which Eucken has given to 
his position that it is impossible for man to share in the 
spiritual life without continuous active effort. Thus his 
philosophy is dualistic, though his ultimate determination 
is a spiritualistic monism. Probably the chapters which 
will most interest the ordinary reader are those on 
Society and the Individual, on the Problems of Morality, 
Personality, Character, and Religion. 

Professor Eucken well points out the real error of 
merely social materialism, which, although it may alle- 
viate and even elevate natural life, is actually destruc- 
tive in effect, “because it treats the spiritual content of 
life as a means towards human welfare, whereas it is 
an end in itself. “ Utilitarianism, whatever form it may 
take, is an uncompromising foe of all genuine spiritual 
culture.” In a remarkable passage he declaims against 
the predominant “softness” of the present age, which 
“tends to give rise to the idea that the weak are good 
and the strong bad”: that, in the question of authority 
between children and parents, pupils and teachers, em- 
ployers and employed, governors and governed, “all 
order and all discipline are a mere demonstration of 
selfishness and brutality.” We can see enough of this 
sentimental softness in England to-day to feel with Kant 
that “if justice be defeated, it is no longer worth while 
for man’s life on this earth to continue.” 

As to the position of morality to-day, Professor 
Eucken is pessimistic, and goes so far as to say that our 
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age possesses no morality at all corresponding to the 
present spiritual state of the world’s historical develop- 
ment; and that morality is at least as insecure as re- 
ligion. Yet there are moral instruction books and 
treatises on morality in abundance. “And why not, 
indeed ?” he adds, and quotes ‘a delightful commentary 
of Lichtenberg on the famous saying of Hamlet: “There 
are more things in heaven, etc.: “Good; but, on the 
other hand, there area multitude of things in our philo- 
sophies that are not to be found either in heaven or 
upon earth.” Professor Eucken’s philosophy includes 
Christianity as containing an imperishable spiritual 
essence, though embedded in much that is transitory. 
His ideal and aims are those of a prophet, much needed 
to-day, who would recall modern material civilisation to 
a sense of the transcendent importance of spiritual 
reality. 





Fanny Burney 


Fanny Burney at the Court of Queen Charlotte. By Con- 
STANCE Hit. Illustrated. (John Lane. 16s. net.) 
WITH Fanny Burney for a subject it is probably 
impossible to write a book that will not prove not only 
interesting but also delightful. The heroine alone 
would breathe life and charm into the work of the dullest 
of writers, if such a personage ever dared to lay his heavy 
hand on the freshness and lightness of touch of the 
creator of “Cecilia” and “ Evelina,” but it is unlikely 
that the subject of this volume would appeal to any but 
those who, inspired by her own spirit, would write about 
her just in the manner in which the novelist herself 
would have written such a book as this. Fanny Burney 
could not inspire any but a light, bright, dainty volume, 
and no biographer who was heavy of hand could 
approach her. It will thus be seen that possible 
biographers are limited in number, and that the 
risk of failure that they undergo is small. These 
facts must not, however, be allowed to detract from the 
merit of Miss Constance Hill’s work, or from the success 
which she has achieved in the present volume, for even 
though every book about Fanny Burney must needs be 
interesting and delightful, the one at present under notice 
is sO in an especial degree. This was only to be ex- 
pected by those readers who have been fortunate enough 
to have read Miss Hill’s previous works on the same 
subject, “The House in St. Martiti’s Street” and 
“Juniper Hall.” ‘The present book, which covers the 
period from 1786 to 1791, links up the two other volumes, 
and thus completes the greater portion of Fanny 
Burney’s life story. Moreover, as in the case of the two 
previous volumes, the authoress has had the advantage 
of the co-operation of her sister, Miss Ellen Hill, who, by 
means of her pencil, has appreciably increased the 

delights which readers will obtain from the text. 

Miss Hill has based her present work almost entirely 
upon the diaries and letters of her heroine, written while 
she was still at Court, and addressed to her relatives or 
other intimates. One curious impression derived from 





reading the earlier chapters, is that the subject was at 
the time a shy, timid young girl of perhaps eighteen. In 
reality, however, she was already almost a middle- 
aged woman—her age was thirty-four—when she 
first took up her duties in the establishment 
of the Queen and became the valued friend 
and equal of many of the men and women of 
the period whose names stand out in the history of 
English literature. These diaries and letters are valuable 
as a record of the life of the writer during the period 
which they cover ; but they are possibly even more valu- 
able for the delightful picture they give of the domestic 
life of the Royal Family. After reading Miss Burney’s 
pages we can understand the popularity which George 
III enjoyed among his subjects, and the unique position 
which he occupied in their hearts. With the heroine of 
this biography brought into daily contact with their 
Majesties, the reader gets many glimpses, all of 
which tend to arouse sympathy. George III, it 
would seem, was always happy when he was able to move 
about as an ordinary gentleman among his people, and 
his subjects on their part were always delighted to meet 
him as such. When at Windsor, where the Royal family 
was unable to live in the Castle on account of its 
dilapidated condition, the King and Queen and the Prin- 
cesses were accustomed on fine evenings to promenade 
up and down the Terrace, which was invariably crowded 
with members of the public. To such of those whom he 
knew the King used to nod or bow, and it was his prac- 
tice on retiring to his house to bow to the musicians and 
to thank them for their services. 


He used also to ride in the surrounding country, un- 
accompanied by any attendant, and many an adventure 
reminiscent almost of Haroun-al-Rashid he had in con- 
sequence. He would stop to chat with the ploughboys 
and shepherds, and sometimes pay visits to the cottagers. 
He took pleasure in greeting with a kindly word of salu- 
tation the people he passed on the road. It is stated that 
on one occasion, finding a cottage empty, the King played 
the part of King Alfred, and turned a piece of 
meat which he found roasting before the fire. On the 
return of the cottager’s wife she found a piece of paper 
with an enclosure of money and a note, “Five guineas 
to buy a jack.” Action such as this was quite sufficient 
to arouse popularity among the masses, so that it is not 
surprising that when the King was first stricken with 
insanity, of which Miss Burney has left an intimate 
account, the physicians and others who were attached to 
the Court ran real risk of attack and perhaps murder if 
the illness of their Royal master had proved fatal. Miss 
Burney records in her diary that the physicians received 
daily letters threatening that they would be called upon 
to answer with their lives for the safety of the King. A 
curious etiquette was observed when members of the 
Royal family visited at a private house. In Fanny 
Burney’s own words, “ First of all (the action of those 
present was) to fly off to distant quarters of the room ; 
and next Miss P. goes out, walking backwards, for more 
candles, which she brings in, two at a time, and places 
upon the tables and pianoforte. Next she goes out for 
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tea, which she then carries to His Majesty upon a large 
salver.” 

Fanny Burney’s own life during this period was for 
the most part uneventful. She was treated with the 
greatest consideration and kindness by her Royal master 
and mistress and the young Princesses, and her only trial, 
a very severe one, was the temper of her fellow- 
wardrobe-woman, an elderly person in whom the Queen 
had every confidence and who had accompanied her from 
Germany. Fanny Burney had, however, never had any 
real inclination for Court life, and only accepted the 
appointment out of duty to her father. This disinclina- 
tion, coupled with ill-health, induced her, very much 
against the wish of the Queen, who, however, behaved 
very generously towards her, to retire from Court after 
five years’ service. 

For the political historian these memoirs contain 
nothing of value, except, perhaps, the passages which 
relate to the trial of Warren Hastings and to the illness 
of the King. But to the social historian they give an 
intimate picture of Court life at the end of the eighteenth 
century, all illuminated in the delightful literary style 
which has been made familiar by “Cecilia” and 
“Evelina,” with occasional flashes of the charming 
humour of which Fanny Burney was so capable. 



























































Papuans at Home 








Papua, or British New Guinea. By J. H. P. Murray. 
Illustrated. (T. Fisher Unwin. 15s. net.) 

















THE present Lieutenant-Governor of Papua gives one 
or two excuses for the production of his book, but the 
first few chapters will convince his readers that no excuse 
was necessary, for seldom has a more entertaining and 
at the same time instructive volume been issued. With 
true modesty he pays ample tribute to the work done 
by his predecessors in office, and leaves the discerning 
reader to ascertain the completeness of his own work. 

Evidently the Papuan is no easy subject, for there 
are numerous tribes in New Guinea which differ in cus- 
toms, language, and adaptability. It is a far different 
matter from knowing one tribe or nation thoroughly, 
this study of complex, sometimes sharply defined, and 
sometimes intermingling tribes which occupy a territory 
half as large again as England. Mr. Murray is evidently 
a thorough administrator, or he could never have come 
to such knowledge of the Papuan as is evinced in these 
pages. He bears testimony to the good work done by 
the missions, describes the country geographically, his- 
torically, and commercially, and in the chapters of most 
absorbing interest enters minutely into details of native 
life and ways. We learn that, contrary to the rule of 
most savage races, the Papuan is endowed with a sense - 
of humour. A case in point is afforded by the mild- 
mannered guide to a party in search of a murderer, who 
made all sorts of inquiries as to what would be done to 
the criminal if he were caught, and proved, long after- 
ward, to have been the actual murderer, guiding the 
party through the bush in search of himself! Equally 





















































































































































good is the account of the theft of a book from a mis- 











sionary, and the thief’s attempt on the following day to 
sell the missionary his own book back again. 

The importance of pig in Papuan life is well empha- 
sised. No festival is complete without pig, and nearly 
every crime has pig in it somewhere—Mr. Murray wisely 
suggests “ Cherchez le porc” as a motto for the Papuan 
police, in place of the older version. Cannibalism, 
apparently, is far from extinct, and ‘the various reasons 
given by the islanders for their yearning for their fellow- 
men are not a little amusing, in spite of the grim 
suggestiveness of the subject. Mr. Murray cites one 
case in which a crocodile killed a man, and a portion of 
the body was rescued. The man’s family promptly sat 
down and ate that portion as a token of their affection 
for the deceased! 

Mention must be made of the Rossel Island system 
of administering justice—according to the native idea. 
The punishment of a thief among these islanders is 
death—not the death of the thief, however, but that of 
the woman who cooks his food. The indifference of 
the Papuan toward ordinary and more modern punish- 
ments is illustrated by the man who, although almost 
certainly wrongly convicted, did not wish his case re- 
opened. He preferred to finish his sentence, for he was 
learning so many useful things in jail. We commend 
this to the notice of suffragette hunger strikers. 

Murder is by far the most common offence against the 
laws, for the Papuan goes out and kills somebody in 
order to relieve his feelings at times, and can give no 
more definite reason for the crime. Mr. Murray instances 
a case in which the murderers of two runaway carriers 
could only account for their act by saying that the 
carriers “looked cold and hungry.” Equally good was 
the request of two Rigo mounted men that they might 
be hanged, since they were forbidden to throw spears 
at the police. By way of explaining the request, the 
culprits said that the only pleasure they had was throw- 
ing spears at the police, and, if they could not do that, 
they did not want to live. 

The temptation to quote from a book like this is almost 
irresistible, for Mr. Murray has interspersed a quantity 
of anecdotes in a mass of most valuable information, 
and thus has compiled a fascinating and at the same 
time extremely useful book, one which will give great 
pleasure to the general reader and deserves a prominent 
place on the library shelves of the anthropologist. 





Shorter Reviews 


The Censor and the Theatres. By JoHN Patmer.  (T- 
Fisher Unwin. 5s. net.) 


R. PALMER'S book, while purporting to be a 
consideration of the recent Government Report 

of the Joint Select Committee from the two Houses of 
Parliament on the Censorship, is in reality an ingenious 
piece of special pleading. The arguments, it is fair to 
say, are brilliantly stated, but Mr. Palmer leaves us 
in no doubt as to his own position. He is a root-and- 
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branch opponent of the Censorship, and the apologists | 


for that office fare hardly at his hands. The book, how- 
ever, may be commended even to those who do not 
share its author’s point of view, for the abstract of the 
evidence is quite fairly presented. 

From that evidence one fact emerged with unmistak- 
able clearness. The opposition to the Censorship is 
confined, with a few exceptions, to a mere sprinkling 
of dramatic authors. The managers themselves do not 
desire any change in the existing system, and it is 
tolerably certain that the public are perfectly content 
with things as they are. But the “conscientiously im- 
moral” playwright—it is the phrase which Mr. Bernard 
Shaw used to describe himself—feels that he has a 
definite grievance. The indecent play, they declare, is 
tolerated, while the play that is merely immoral is 
tabooed. Now, it may be admitted that there have 
been some regrettable lapses on the part of Censors 
past and present, and Mr. George Edwardes’s avowal 
that he had never seen an indecent play upon the 
English stage would seem to go beyond what occasion 
warrants. But the objections to the presentation of 
immoral plays upon the stage—that is to say, of plays 
embodying a philosophy of morals at variance with the 
accepted code of morality—is, we believe, a sound one. 
A broad jest is merely a matter of taste. Such things 
are soon forgotten; they leave no bad effects behind. 
But, though we should be among the first to deplore 
didacticism in art, it can hardly be denied that a play 
dealing in a serious spirit with sexual problems—from 
whatever standpoint those problems are discussed—is 
bound to have far-reaching influences. And we see 
every reason for believing that an “unfettered” drama 
would result in the production of a class of play which 
would, in the long run, tend to lower the national 
standard in the matter of morals. A play which brought 
the King or Royal Family into contempt would, for 
obvious reasons, not be tolerated. And is the glorifi- 
cation of divorce, of free love, or of adultery, a more 
condonable offence than sedition? It is because we 
believe that the retention of the Censorship provides 
an effectual safeguard against the intrusion of plays of 
this description that we are unable to accept the argu- 
ments of Mr. Palmer and his well-meaning friends. 





The Fauna of British India, including Ceylon and Burma; 
Diptera Nematocera. By E. Brunetti. Illustrated. 
(Taylor and Francis. 20s.) 


THIS is another volume of the admirable series of the 
Indian Fauna published under the authority of the 
Secretary of State for India, and edited by Dr. Shipley, 
cf Christ’s College, Cambridge, and Mr. Guy Marshall. 
These names are a guarantee that the book is a contr- 
bution to sound science, and to entomologists and 
museums it will be invaluable as a work of reference. 
The 406 species minutely described by no means repre- 
sent the total number dealt with. The glossary of 
fourteen pages will assist the entomologist, but the 
words employed presuppose a considerable acquaintance 





with a very special terminology which the ordinary 
reader cannot possess. The study of Oriental Diptera 
(two-winged insects) is said to be quite in its infancy, 
although this is an order of insects abundantly repre- 
sented in every region of the globe, excepting only 
extreme Arctic latitudes and torrid deserts. The num- 
ber of species runs to thousands, and is constantly being 
extended. The order of Diftera stands almost alone 
amongst the orders of insects in the peculiarity of 
possessing only two wings, the hinder wings being repre- 
sented by a small organ on each side of the thorax. 
This volume treats only of the Nematocera (thread- 
horned), not of the whole order of Diptera. The ana- 
tomy of a fly occupies many pages. The twelve plates 
of illustrations show the enormous variety in the wings 
of the Diptera, and the shapes of their other limbs and 
members. Useful as the glossary is, a simple explana- 
tion of many of the names and terms used would be an 
advantage to the layman. But for him such scientific 
works are not intended. As there are more than half 
a million species of winged insects, many of which are 
blood-suckers and disease-carriers, the study of insect 
life is of the utmost importance to human life, and 
especially to dwellers in tropical lands. If any practical 
results are to be obtained, the whole subject must be 


examined by science, for which such books as this supply 
the material. 





The Upholstered Cage. By JOSEPHINE KNOWLES. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.) 

THE Upholstered Cage is the home which contains un- 
married, vocationless daughters, from the discontented 
girl in the small draper’s parlour over the business pre- 
mises to the slowly souring spinster representative of 
“county” dignity. Miss Knowles is very much in earnest 
over her subject, and is also very comprehensive in her 
ways, even giving us a reference to the draggled wrecks 
of humanity who occupy benches in Piccadilly and the 
parks; but she refers only to the feminine representa- 
tives of this class, and seems to overlook the fact that 
they have their equivalent menkind. 

She is concerned mainly, however with the problem of 
the unmarried daughter; we admit the gravity of the 
problem; the unwanted girl is a familiar enough figure, 
and pathetic enough, but we incline to the opinion that 
Miss Knowles has rather over-estimated the numerical 
strength of the class. Though to a certain extent we 
agree with the “remedies” proposed by Miss Knowles 
for the evils to which unmarried daughters are subject, 
yet we venture to suggest that the class itself is a 
vanishing quantity—the authoress’s conclusions are sound 
enough, but her premises are slightly out of date. For 
such a complex, delicate machine as present-day civilisa- 
tion is largely self-corrective, and out of the existence of 
this vocationless multitude of women arose the women’s 
movement of to-day—not only the insane suffragette 
movement, but the reasonable quest of women for fields 
in which to satisfy aspirations and find substitutes for the 
great, thwarted aim of womanhood. As to the training 
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of unmarried daughters by their parents, that is a 


problem which will remain vexed and unsolved for as peculiar, and that his ideas have flown, that the trouble 


long as parents retain individuality. On the whole, there 
are far more pressing social needs awaiting the surplus 
energy of reformers than the unmarried daughter can put 
forward. There is more freedom and less “cage” life in 
the modern social system than Miss Knowles will admit, 
and thus the reasoning of this book, excellent though 
some of it is, leaves us rather cold. 





From a Pedagogue’s Sketch-Book. 

Duckworth. (T. Fisher Unwin. 
IT is an open secret that the schoolmaster of to-day has 
more difficulty in managing over-anxious parents than 
in tackling unruly boys. The arbitrary interference of 
parents in trivial matters makes a constant strain in the 
exercise of tact. If a headmaster is worthy to be en- 
trusted with the care of boys, he should be trusted, and 
his burden not increased by perpetual fussing. Ales for 
the chief who is not gifted with some tact and, above 
all, with a sense of humour! Both these important vir- 
tues belong to the writer of these amusing sketches, who 
finds not worry alone, but actual relief from the repetita 
crambe, in drawing life-like pictures of his varied experi- 
ences. Mr. Duckworth’s delicate satire is delightful, but 
his sarcasm is always good-humoured. The question of 
Greek, the loss of a sock—such amazing letters thereon 
—the millionaire father, the eugenic mother, the parents 
with fads, whose hame is legion—all are grist to the 
whimsical mill of this modern Orbilius. But freak 
parents are not his only theme. 

Again we read, as ever new, the trials of the shy and 
diffident assistant, the little troubles of the new boy, the 
everlasting topics of school food and athletics, slackers, 
and holidays, “ragging” and school reports. Even such 
events find a place as the house-master’s wife “ Having 
Boys in to Tea” and the consequent “ intellectual nose- 
flattening” rather than coriversation. Nor are omitted 
the modern difficulties of competition between head- 
masters, nor the struggles with school governors whose 
high ideals are commercial success and the arts of canvas- 
sing for pupils. But there is more than amusement to 
be found in the shrewd observations and airy wit of the 
author. His book may be commended especially to 
parents, whose knowledge of a schoolmoster’s work and 
position seems so often limited to the mere show-time 
of speech-days and the annual athletic sports. Mr. 
Duckworth’s clever studies ought to show that sym- 
pathetic tact should not be one-sided, and that common- 
sense and co-operation are better than fussy intervention. 


By Francis R. G. 
5s. net.) 





Short Speeches for Social Occasions. By W. H. Art- 
WELL. (‘‘The Speaker’s Library Press,’’ 8, Pater- 
noster Row, E.C. 1s. net.) 


THE task of proposing or responding to a toast, of 
making a short and pithy speech on some special 





occasion, falls to the lot of most public men, and does | 


not embarrass them; it is when the ordinary man has 


to take the platform and realises that his voice sounds 


begins. For him this handy book has been carefully 
prepared. It contains neat and quite happily worded 
speeches on many diverse themes—even a section de- 
voted to addresses concerning Boy Scouts; and the 
author has evidently borne in mind that capital motto 
for all chairmen: “Stand up, speak up, and shut up.” 
The possession of this little volume will do much to 
relieve the anxiety of all those to whom an occasional 


speech to a larger audience than usual seems a for- 
midable difficulty. 





Fiction 


Jocasta, and the Famished Cat. By ANATOLE FRANCE. 
Translated by Agnes Farley. (John Lane. 6s.) 


W7HEN, in 1879, M. Anatole France published 
“Jocaste,” he appended to that, his first 
work of fiction, a dedicatory letter addressed to 
Monsieur Charles Edmond. According to that 
letter, “Jocaste” is steeped in violence and un- 
rest; it is a sinister story, and even the best among 
the persons concerned in it are not altogether immacu- 
late. From this fact the verisimilitude is derived. 
One feels that, had events happened just a little other- 
wise, Dr. Longuemare might have married Héléne 
Fellaire de Sisac, and there would have been no occa- 
sion for M. France to tell us anything about Mr. Havi- 
land or Groult. But that is where his truthfulness comes 
in, for he wishes us to hear of things as they are, not 
as they might be. The character of Héléne is drawn 
with wonderful skill, and her end is fraught with pathos. 
In the passing of Jean Servien there is no pathos. There 
is no need for Jean Servien in the scheme of things; 
for Héléne there is a place, for she alone could have 
made Longuemare happy. 

The title is derived from the Greek story of Iocaste, 
the wife of Laius; but beyond the fact that Iocaste 
also married an elderly man, and subsequently hanged 
herself, the parallel does not extend, except for this, 
that Héléne’s death is consciously modelled upon that 
of Sophocles’ “ Jocasta.” 

Of the tale of “The Famished Cat,” M. Anatole 
France wrote, in the dedicatory letter already referred 
to, as follows:—*A little chronicle . . . in which you 
will encounter none but the scatter-brained.” One of 
the most gifted writers of the century once remarked 
to a sober-minded acquaintance: “No one who is sane 
affords me much amusement. May my lunatics bring 
with them to your fireside an hour’s philosophical enter- 
tainment.” The author's wish should not lack fulfil- 


ment, for “The Famished Cat” is replete with harmless 
and most entertaining lunatics. Labanne, the sculptor, 
who never could undertake any work, however slight, 
before he had read fifteen hundred volumes upon the 
subject ; Branchut, Mercier, and Dion, Alidor and Remi 
_ Sainte-Lucie, and the plump but amorous Virginie afford 
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a most charming farrago for M. France’s /ibel/um. And 
everything ends happily, for once, with the “man of 
iron,” Godet, locked up in a bedroom and forgotten; 
which is just as it should be. 





Doreen Coasting. Edited by Atys Lowrn. 
Green and Co. tos. 6d. net.) 


DOREEN is Irish to the backbone, and although it is a 
well-travelled field of which she has to tell in the series of 
letters which make up this book, she is able to say things 
in new ways even where she is not able to say new 
things. She went down by way of the Red Sea and the 
East Coast route to Delagoa Bay, and thence to 
Johannesburg and Buluwayo up to the Victoria Falls, 
where the record ends. For the most part she steers 
clear of guide-books, although the Zimbabwe ruins prove 
too great a temptation, and in describing them Doreen 
treats us to a certain amount of facts and figures hardly 
in keeping with the rest of the book. 

The two tales of Perim by Aliph Cheem, which are in- 
cluded here, are strongly reminiscent of the Ingoldsby 
Legends, and are just as enjoyable, especially that which 
tells of the planting of the British flag on Perim. Doreen 
has a good eye for the humorous side of things, as is 
instanced in the story of Kletz, who made trouble in the 
cabin in the Red Sea. Thence, by way of such places as 
Kilindini, Zanzibar, and Beira, she reaches Delagoa Bay, 
exercising her powers of observation not only on her 
surroundings but on fellow-travellers as well. It is worthy 
of note that her criticisms are all made in kindly fashion ; 
the book is free from acidity. 

Although she looks at things from an essentially feminine 
view-point, Doreen is sufficiently broad-minded to make 
every page of this book interesting. The well-chosen 
illustrations add greatly to its interest, and the method of 
reproduction enhances their value; every one is a picture 
in itself, and an artistic accompaniment to the text; 
those of the Zimbabwe Ruins and of the Victoria Falls 
are especially fine. The foreword from “ Lavengro” is 
well illustrated in these pages, both in the text and in the 
illustrations, and we gather long before we reach the end 
that Doreen found that “ Life is very sweet.” 


(Longmans, 





Helena Brett’s Career. 
and Hall. 6s.) 


Mr. DESMOND COKE’sS work is always good, and in 
this latest of his novels he has achieved quite an original 
triumph—he has interested us beyond measure in a 
most annoying set of people. Hubert Brett, the un- 
speakably egotistic novelist with his touchy “tempera- 
ment” and his idiotic sensitiveness to reviews; Helena, 
his meek little wife, who writes a novel anonymously, 
“The Confessions of an Author’s Wife,” which has a 
huge success; Geoffrey Alison, her friend, the young 
dilettante, who dreamed of pleasant vices, persuaded 
Helena to publish her book, and let the secret out when 
intoxicated; Blatchley, the publisher, who did not 
scruple to undertake any meanness for the sake of a 


By Desmonp Coxe. (Chapman 








“boom ”—these, and others, are all uncommonly. irrita- 
ting characters. And yet we defy any reader, critical: or 
otherwise, to put the book down without finishing it, so 
skilfully has Mr. Coke woven his plot. We confess that 
in the end we do not like the idea of poor Helena sacri- 
ficing a promising career to the petty and intolerable 
selfishness of her husband, and we foresee plentiful. 
warfare after so incomplete and unsatisfactory a recon- 
ciliation. However, the story’s the thing. The scenes 
between Helena and Hubert when the authorship of the 
“Confessions” is revealed, are excellently told, and the 
attention of the reader is held tightly from beginning to 
end. 





Visions for Company. 
Melrose. 6s.) 
ELEANOR’S father and mother were killed in a railway 
accident in India while the girl was little more than a 
baby, and Captain and Mrs. Grant, retired military 
people, living quite up to their income, were not averse 
from undertaking the guardianship of a niece worth 
about £800 a year. Consequently, Eleanor went to 
them, and, owing to the fact that Mrs. Grant failed to 
understand her, found herself left with only “ visions 
for company.” Half-way through the book enters the 
hero, Harold—and the rest is fairly inevitable, though 
the writer manages to spin out that part of the story to 
the length demanded by modern fiction readers, with 
the help of Eleanor’s straightforwardness, Harold’s 
stupidity, and a very angry bull. The minor characters 
of the book form its most interesting parts; Aunt 
Catherine and Uncle Timothy are extremely lovable 
people, while the personality of Mrs. Grant, or Aunt 
Marion, is skilfully and not too insistently shown—it 
is an admirable portrait. Eleanor herself is, of course, 
the central figure. We are rather led to believe that Miss 
Home looks on her heroine as exceptional in her develop- 
ment, but the type is quite a common one, introspective, 
self-analytical, unpractical, and on the edge of morbidity. 
These characters are, in fact, all commonplace people, 
and the story moves so slowly that at times we almost 
believe that the writer has been guilty of “padding.” 
Miss Home has a fairly good gift for descriptive writing, 
but that alone will not carry a book of fiction through, 
and there was hardly enough material in the incidents 
attendant on Eleanor’s growth to furnish a full-length 

novel. 


By Henrietta Home. (Andrew 





God’s Playthings. 

and Co. 6s.) 
WE are all familiar with the work of the authoress of 
“The Viper of Milan” and the cycle of books on 
William of Orange. The lady seems to have a liking 
for blood-curdling episodes. In the present volume we 
have a collection of the death-bed scenes of many re- 
pentant and unrepentant sinners and unfortunates. 
Monmouth heads the list, which also includes Strafford, 
Philip Wharton, “the scorn and wonder of his age,” 
Edward Plantagenet, Lucrezia Borgia, Don Juan of 


By Marjorie Bowen. (Smith Elder 
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Austria, the Duchesse of Orleans, and many others, as 
well as some of the victims of the French Revolution. 
“Vanitas vanifatum,” is an appropriate text, and the 
book is an eloquent sermon on it to those who care to 
study the subject. 











The Theatre 


“The Son and Heir” at the Strand 
Theatre 


HE country gentlemen of our day, and “back- 
woodsmen” generally, are beginning to taste the 
delights of being scarified by the comedy writers and 
the investigation of our politicians. Miss Gladys Unger 
treats the real hero of her new play, Sir Everard Chil- 
worth (Mr. Edmund Maurice), in the spirit of our period 
and lays bare for us the crudity and weakness of an ex- 
tremely respectable, elderly, and self-satisfied baronet 
and fox-hunter who is ready to sacrifice the women of 
his house, and even himself to some extent, so that the 
name and fame of his family may continue. This part 
of the play is perfectly true to life. Not long since a 
well-known baronet with three highly important sur- 
names was showing the inherited and acquired treasures 
of his beautiful house. “How much more we should 
have had,” he said, “but for the women. For genera- 
tions the daughters of our family have gone off with 
this, that, and the other, and by Jove, sir, the best of 
our Tudor things are missin’.” Sir Everard’s family 
was not likely to suffer in that way. His women were 
made to know their places. He sells his eldest daughter, 
Beatrice (Miss Ethel Irving), to a rich M.P. who needs 
a well-connected wife to shelter him in a somewhat 
talked-of amour. Beatrice is in love with Pascoe Tan- 
dridge (Mr. Norman Trevor), but like everyone else she 
has to do what her father tells her. But away from his 
iron rule, her nature expands and develops, and her 
determination to live with the man who loves her 
becomes a fixed idea when she visits her home, where 
she is now considered an outsider, and finds her younger 
sister, Amy Chilworth (Miss Ethel Dane), is about to be 
treated in the way she has been. But, however unfair 
the laws and conditions of their lives, it is the rule of 
this class, as Miss Unger pictures it, to “ play the game.” 
Perhaps the idea has been worked out before by other 
writers, but the present author manages the affair with 
considerable skill and interests us not a little in her 
characters and the development of her theme. When Amy, 
in love with the tutor of the son and heir, John Brock 
(Mr. Parish Robertson) is made to feel her father’s 
heavy, disapproving hand, and appeals to her sister, 
Beatrice boldly faces Sir Everard the Terrible, and 
tells him that she shall elope with her own lover. The 
baronet might have been able to bear this but for the 
fact that it would have prevented an admirable marriage 
he had arranged for his eldest son. In a midnight scene 
Miss Irving and Mr. Maurice make this part of the 





play uncommonly thrilling. The father 1s roused to such 
intense passion that he attempts to strangle his daughter 
there and then. Her cries arouse a delightful French 
visitor, Felix Fourié (Mr. Raymond Lauzerte); he 
thunders at the door; the father and daughter recover 
themselves; M. Fourié is assured nothing has happened, 
the “Grey Lady” of that wing of the house may have 
disturbed him, and so forth. Sir Everard considers the 
situation during the rest of the night, and announces 
at breakfast the engagement of Amy and John. Now 
Beatrice must play the game and her lover be neglected, 

but some vague hope for the future is per- 
mitted to him. Thus crudely set forth, the plot does not 
suggest the life and colour, the satire, and sardonic 
humour of what is an amusing and exciting play. A 
little artificial, a little of the surface, perhaps, on con- 
sideration, but attractive enough while it proceeds 
through its four brisk acts—and what more has one the 
right to ask? 

As Pascoe Tandridge, the now successful novelist, 
Mr. Norman Trevor is sound, and in his one 
moment, passionate ; as the French visitor, Mr. Lauzerte 
gives us another portrait as delightful and clever as that 
in “Fanny’s First Play,” but not so farcical nor so 
observant. As the amusing, philosophic, and severely 
handled younger son, Cecil Chilworth, Mr. Bobbie 
Andrews is absolutely unaffected and real, and of great 
aid to the plausibility of the play. Miss Dane is sin- 
cere in her new and anything but glad réle; Miss 
Cynthia Brooke, as the almost forgotten wife of Sir 
Everard, was a little melodramatic in her appeal to his 
callous heart; Miss Cadell gave a clever study of an 
elderly lady of the family who was left over, as it were, 
in the scheme of things. Mr. Maurice was even better 
than in “ The Eldest Son”; the character is of the same 
breed, but Sir Everard is much more sinister, more 
passionate, more repulsive than Sir William. For Miss 
Irving one has nothing but praise, praise, praise. She 
is individual, bew:tching, and powerfully dramatic, and 
looked, on the first night, more beautiful than usual. 

The play is produced by arrangement with Mr. Vedrenne 
and Mr. Eadie. One does not require to be very much 
in the world of the theatre to know that these managers 
have a good number of plays in their official escritoire. 
For they have been extremely acute in the capture of 
likely new dramatists, while the long and splendid run 
of “Milestones” has held up quite a number of pro- 
ductions. Some such circumstances as these may ac- 
count for a difficulty that threatens the English stage 
at the moment—namely, the long period in which it 
takes a play to get itself produced. Thus “Hindle 
Wakes” undoubtedly took something of the flavour out 
of “The Eldest Son "—written some time before—and 
in its turn “ The Son and Heir” suffers to some extent 
because it follows Mr. Galsworthy’s play. But still Miss 
Unger’s latest work should succeed. It is graciously 
presented by Mr. Louis Meyer, capably produced by 
Mr Clifford Brook, and very cleverly stage-managed by 
Mr. Martin Henry. Everyone has done his best for 
the play, except the person who ought to have sent 4 
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ticket to THE ACADEMY. That was forgotten. Per- 
sonally, we like to pay for our seat—one gets such a 
much better one, but I believe the uninvited critic may 
be in an awkward position in regard to the law of libel, 
and a journal which has advanced the affairs of the 
theatre for thirty years—does it not like to be con- 
sidered? Eh, bien; there is nothing unpleasant to be 
said of Miss Unger’s sincere attempt to depict our 
stupid English characters, so the writer may escape the 
fate of the arrogant impertinent on this occasion. 


“Scheherazade” at the Coliseum 
THE romance and voluptuous atmosphere, the vitality 
and the beauty of the Russian dancers has, at least for 
the time being, taken a firm hold upon the imagination 
of our emotional natures. For have not the modern 
dramatists been proving, for some time now, that, 
mentally, we are a highly susceptible people. Thus the 
return of M. Theodore Kosloff and his attractive com- 
panions of the Imperial Russian ballet to the Coliseum, 
in their successful presentation of “Scheherazade,” is 
extremely welcome. They waft across the rather trite 
character of our music-hall productions a breath of the 
gorgeous East, an air of passion, a cloud of colour, and 
an exhibition of artistry to which the public is very 
ready to respond. The fairly familiar story of 
“Scheherazade” is made thrice beautiful by the passion 
with which it is enacted, and by the effective and dra- 
matic music of M. Rimsky-Korsakov. Mr. Kosloff is 
again the Ingo and Mdlle. Baldina the alluring and in- 
tense Scheherazade. The ballet is short, but in its way 
perfect, and, in the present mood of the public, sure to 
be popular as long as it can remain at the Coliseum. 


“The Love Passage” Matinee at 


the Little Theatre 
MR. W. W. JAcoBs and Mr. Philip E. Hubbard have made 
an attractive and lively one-act play from the first 
author’s story of that name. The plot is, of course, in 
the well-known and greatly appreciated style that Mr. 
Jacobs has made his own. One of his ’cute and pretty 
girls—in this case the daughter of a skipper of a 
steamboat—is involved in a love-affair which is not 
really serious, and her father and his mate enter into a 
little plan to divert her affections. She is to make a 
trip on board the steamer and be converted from her 
supposed inclination for a clerk to a warm devotion 
towards a grocer of her father’s selection. However, 
she already has an inclination for the mate, and the 
story is developed in such a way that all goes well, and 
once more a charming girl outwits her father and has 
her heart’s desire. Mr. Arthur Hatherton, as the 
captain, presented an admirable sketch of the sort 
of character that all Mr. Jacobs’ readers love so 
well, and Miss Esmé Hubbard made the heroine 
a delightful and gay young person who knows 
what she wants and, in spite of a good many 





difficulties, obtains it. The performance was given 
in aid of an excellent charity, the name of which 
we forget, and we hope that so admirable a little 
comedy will soon be presented to the play-going public. 
Personally, I was unable to see much of the perform- 
ance, as, owing to the fact that the auditorium was 
governed on this occasion by quite charming but quite 
amateur ladies, I was moved rapidly from seat to seat, 
and eventually fled from the theatre before confusion 
became worse confounded. 


“Three” and “The Arbour of 
Refuge” at the Little Theatre 


WHEN every consideration has been given to training 
and art, and all that sort of thing, one is forced to the 
conclusion that the charm of personality is the greatest 
factor the actor possesses. No one demonstrates this 
simple truth upon our stage more fully than Miss 
Gertrude Kingston ; cast her for whatever part you may, 
disguise her in a thousand ways, the native quality of 
her character stands boldly forth, the essence of her 
temperament dominates her environment and immedi- 
ately engages our interest. It may be owned that this 
powerful force was needed in the first of Mr. Gilbert 
Cannan’s plays, “ Three,” a comedy which Miss St. Cyr 
has translated from the Italian play in three acts by 
M. Roberto Bracco, and Mr. Cannan adapted for the 
stage. Early in the play the Baroness Louisa Sangioyi 
(Miss Gertrude Kingston) appears in the most tasteful 
and delightful dress. It is a little bold, designed rather 
more than most dresses to satisfy the lust of the eye. 
The Baron (Mr. Ben Webster) considers the dress alto- 
gether too dangerous, and his wife much too inclined 
to attract other men. She is hurt, and inclined to carry 


her flirtations a little further than usual. 


The third person is Enrico Raneo (Mr. Scott Craven), 
who loves the Baroness, and enables her to torture the 
Baron during the second act. In the third, the husband 
and wife come together again as lovers. The story is 
told in rather a mysterious manner, so much so that 
some people in the audience came to the conclusion 
that it was not so much a comedy of modern Italian life 
as a rather long drawn-out advertisement for a well- 
known cigarette. Personally we found the whole elusive, 
but queerly original, and an agreeable medium for Miss 
Kingston’s brilliant talents. Perhaps no one was in- 
tended to be anything like life. Certainly Mr. Webster 
and Mr. Craven did not err on the side of reality. 
Neither does the one-act comedy by Mr. Cannan which 
follows. “ The Arbour of Refuge” begins rather cheerily 
with a speech before the curtain from Truman (Mr. 
Bertram Forsyth), and an interruption from the author 
in the audience, and is continued on somewhat original 
and confusing lines. Miss Madge McIntosh is Mary, 
a lady who married without knowing anything of mar- 
riage, and left her husband, Semper, a painter (Mr. 
Edward Rigby) when she discovered what it was like. 
Semper, Locum, a dramatist (Mr. Webster), and Dash- 
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board, a person of leisure (Mr. Craven), and Truman 
meet in Mary’s refuge, and they all talk a good deal, 
and scheme a little for her love. But her temper is 
uncertain, and her inclination is to be cool, alone, away 
from worldly things. The comedy ends by her getting 
rid of her husband and all her other admirers. 


In the meantime many witty lines have found their 
way into the speeches of the personages of the play, 
and both Mr. Rigby and Mr. Forsyth have given us 
some amusing touches of character. Both plays are 
part of the same scheme ; both show a crude originality 
and an utter and refreshing disregard for the conven- 
tions of the stage. Whether the public that supports 
the Little Theatre will like this sort of thing we cannot 
say; but we enjoyed the affair, and would advise every- 
body to try if they can enjoy it, too. Whatever there 
may be lacking in the curious salad of strange things, 
we are sure Miss Kingston’s dress in the first act of 
“Three” will be greatly admired, and her presence on 
the stage is a charm in itself. 

EGAN MEw. 








Music 


ONDON was favoured last week by two musical 
productions of capital importance, one destined, 

it seems safe to predict, to contribute to the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number; the other destined, 
as some think, to add to their greatest pain. The name 
of Scriabine has appeared in London’s concert pro- 
grammes more than once, but it had failed to capture 
the attention of the public until now. However, the 
announcement that the composer had stated his belief 
that “Prometheus,” his fifth symphony, could not be 
comprehended or enjoyed until heard at least five times, 
and the decision of the directors of the Queen’s Hall 
Orchestra to perform it twice at their recent concert 
have been, to those sections of society which wish to 
know what is going on and to be in it, as those beacons 
on Richmond Hill and Skiddaw which roused the 
burghers of London and Carlisle to the knowledge of 
the Armada’s presence. It was high time. A new man 
was urgently needed. At the centre of musico-social 
things, in England, Brahms and Wagner (the Scriabines 
of thirty and forty years ago) are taken for granted, as 
Handel and Beethoven used to be. Elgar and Puccini 
had their little day, and ceased to be, except in pro- 
vincial parlours. The names of Richard Strauss and 
Debussy would now be powerless as “conversation- 
openings,” even in Lady Bell’s own hands (we heard a 
fair speaker, the other day, complain, with a pretty shrug 
of shoulder, of their “constant banalities”). Reger 
raised hopes, and was run by a few enthusiasts, but he 
hardly reached Tattenham Corner. Now, Scriabine has 
come, and all is well. In the best racing circles, the 
really “inner ” circles, that met in last Sunday’s drawing- 
rooms, the points of “ Prometheus ” (out of “ Theosophy,” 
by “ Scriabine,” etc.) were eagerly discussed, while those 


of “Rosenkavalier” (out of “Elektra,” by “Strauss,” 
etc.) hardly led to an argument. 


Everybody who reads the reports of concerts in the 
daily papers knows by this time that Scriabine is very 
modern indeed; that he “bases his harmony upon a 
six-note scale derived from a series of over-tones”; that 
“these notes, with their disposition in fourths, give him 
a considerable variety of intervals: the perfect fourths, 
E to A and A to D; the augmented fourths, C to F sharp 
and B flat, E; and the diminished fourth, F sharp to 
B flat.” That “he regards the chords thus obtained as 
self-suficing and consonant, because, when all the notes 
of the above scale are struck simultaneously, it gives the 
effect of a chord which ‘ consonates.’” If anyone will 
be at the trouble to play a chord consisting of these 
notes, C, F sharp, B flat, E, A, and D, and realise that 
such a chord is for Scriabine what common chords were 
for Handel, he will see that our new Russian friend has 
left Debussy far behind in the search after novel sounds, 
and, if he can pronounce it, the word “cacophony” is 
sure to rise to his lips. When the orchestra muttered 
the first trembling chord of “ Prometheus,” a look of 
well-bred but pained surprise settled on many a coun- 
tenance. As the music rose and fell, some faces assumed 
the expression which we have often seen distorting the 
lovely features of Dash and Fido when the violin, or 
even, sometimes, the piano, is being played. We almost 
expected to hear a poignant, long-drawn, wailing how] 
burst forth from stalls, and circle, and gallery. But 
Britons are stoics, whatever the Germans may say of 
our effeteness, and, beyond the paroxysmal look, the only 
outward sign of inward torture that we noticed was the, 
perhaps involuntary, movement of several gloved paws 
to that region where Matilda, in the nursery rhyme, was 
erroneously supposed by hasty onlookers to suffer pain 
when she had eaten too much jelly. At the conclusion 
of the symphony, certain sufferers relieved their feelings, 
not with a howl, indeed, but with a hiss; and one young 
gentleman, from Cambridge, perhaps, cried, “Let us 
have no more of this, Sir Henry!” 


But when the second performance was ended, 
those stalwarts who had remained for it broke 
out into enthusiastic applause, meant, as we trust, 
not only for the conductor and the orchestra, 
whose brilliant work, imdeed, deserved the heartiest 
of tributes, but for the bold composer who had 
flung open so new a door for Apollo to enter in. 
Speaking for ourselves, and honestly, we enjoyed this 
mysterious, this awful, this pleasure-cum-pain-giving 
music. We do not pretend that when we returned home, 
we could play it on our piano, or wished to be able to 
do so. Nor do we wish, at present, to have it as daily- 
bread music. But this wondrous, ominous, seemingly- 
wild music did, in truth, produce on our nerves such 
pleasurable thrills as we have received, for instance, 
when, alone in a tower on a northern coast, we have 
listened to the terrible symphony played at night by the 
thunder of ocean, the swirl and swish of the rain, the 
creaking menace of the great oak trees, the horrid 





grow] of the fir plantations, with the intermittent piccolo 
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and bassoon cries of frightened sea-birds to heighten 
our feelings of pity and terror. Before hearing 
“Prometheus,” we had been acquainted only with 
certain pianoforte compositions of Scriabine. These 
had attracted us strangely, and now we are ready to 
be initiated, to enter the Temple, to take the vow. Not, 
indeed, to follow the composer into the Theosophical 
paths. That would be much too hard for us. But we 
will listen to his music. It may be that we shall admire 
“with trembling,” as Charles Lamb thought he should 
admire the piercing eyes of Jael. Still, we are sure that 
we shall admire, and, unlike the young gentleman from 
Cambridge, we beg Sir Henry Wood to give us 
“Prometheus ” until we have heard it five times. In five 
years, we confidently expect our fair friend with the 


shoulders to be pointing out to us the “ banalities” of 
this new school. 


As for “ Der Rosenkavalier,” that is quite another 
story. If the man in the street does not instantly take 
it to his heart, we give him up; he is hopeless. Indeed, 
we more than fear that it will become as popular as 
“Mme. Butterfly,” or “La Bohéme.” The opera may not 
be the highest form of operatic art. Its diverse 
elements, its combination of dance tunes, imitations of 
olden styles and pure Straussism may, in the view of 
the learned, ensure its condemnation as a homogeneous 
product of pure Art, but we cannot believe that such 
considerations will weigh in ordinary people’s minds, 
where they are enjoying its jollity, its briskness, its 
tunefulness, its thrilling specimen of climax. “Der 
Rosenkavalier” is a great big musical farce, full of 
romping and bustling, and with just that cunning inter- 
vening of sentiment which all of us, in our hearts, love 
dearly. There is something in it to please everybody. 
For the scientific musician who reads full-scores at 
home as the rest of us read novels, there is the un- 
rivalled orchestration, the Bach or Franck or Mozart- 
like ease of combining themes; for the ear greedy of 
magnificently sonorous sound, there is more than 
enough to satisfy; for the lover of mere tune, there is 
abundance ; for the cheerful ones who demand gaiety 
and do not mind if it is a little coarse at times, there are 
four hours of it; and the sentimental, too, and those 
who like sugar in their tea, will find a great deal to their 
liking. We think there is hardly a dull moment in the 
piece—Strauss carries one along with his rush, and there 
is no time to be bored until the end is approaching. 
We confess that the much admired trio, when the Baron 
has been dismissed, seemed to us to be something of 
an anticlimax, and we will not conceal our opinion that, 
delightful as these richly melodious and powerfully 
worked-up passages are at first hearing, we fear we shall 
soon be satiated by their sweetness. Your still-room 
maid, no doubt, maintains that unless she puts plenty of 
sugar into her jam, it will not keep. But with music 
it is the other way about, and too much sugar tends to 
decay the delicious mixture. But, however that may be, 
we earnestly hope that it may be a long time before we 
become weary of all the friendly waltz tunes, and such 
delightful things as the mock funeral march, the 





ae 


Princess’ Lever, the Baron’s ditties, etc. For an opera- 
book, and, it must be added, from the German point of 
view, the libretto is excellent, almost as good as Mr. 
Kalisch’s translation of it, though for English taste it - 
is rather too long. 

Those who have witnessed performances of “Der 
Rosenkavalier” in Germany and Austria, tell us that 
great pains were taken during several months to pre- 
pare so difficult a work, and much money was spent. 
At Vienna ten thousand pounds was the cost of pro- 
duction, and other cities did not think four and five 
months too many for the work of rehearsal. These 
happy conditions not having been possible at Covent 
Garden, we must make the best of it, and not repine 
too bitterly if the stage setting is something less than 
splendid, and if the full beauty of the orchestration is 
at present concealed from us. It would be too much to 
expect, we suppose, that Mr. Beecham should have pro- 
vided a really first-rate conductor, as well as the first- 
rate performers he has brought together. He does his 
best, no doubt, but his inefficiency as an accompanist 
was frequently apparent, and his control of the orchestra 
is not such that we heard precisely all that Strauss 
meant us to hear. But to the artists on the stage, great 
praise is due. The all-round work done by the ladies, 
chief among them Mmes. Siems, von der Osten, and 
Dux, was first-rate, and they all have beautiful voices. 
Annina was also excellently played and sung by Frau 
Gura-Hummel, while the Ochs of Herr Knupfer, the 
Faninal of Herr Brodersen, and the Valzacchi of Herr 
Bechstein were thoroughly clever performances. 

We wish we had space in which to speak of the splen- 
didly noble playing of Herr Carl Flesch in Beethoven’s 
Violin Concerto, which emphasised the difference 
between old and new styles at the Scriabine Concert, 
and the equally admirable work done by M. Geloso and 
his colleagues in Franck’s String Quartette at Bechstein 
Hall on a recent occasion. But we hope these fine 
artists will soon be heard again and give us opportunity 
to praise them as they deserve. 





Ghost Stories 


By E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR, M.A. 


“T WANTS to make your flesh creep,” said the Fat 

Boy to old Mrs. Wardle, and this is frankly what 
the writers of ghost stories wish to do with their readers. 
When, on a famous occasion, Byron, Shelley, Mrs. 
Shelley, and Polidori foregathered, the author of “ Don 
Juan ”—in which there is a notable ghost, it will be 
remembered—suggested that each of the quartette 
should write a ghost story. Only two of them carried 
out the idea, but in Mrs. Shelley’s “ Frankenstein” and 
“The Vampire” of Polidori we have evidences of how 
imaginative intelligence of a high order could effectually 
make the flesh creep. It may, of course, be objected 
that these are not ghost stories within the actual mean- 
ing of the word; but then we must remember that 
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sume of the most thrilling of ghost stories are those 
in which there are no ghosts. If, then, we regard such 
tales as ghost stories, which send a thrill through us, 
which make us glance fearfully behind us, which give 
to airy nothings a local habitation, then their inclusion 
under this heading is substantiated. 

Ghost stories or tales of this imaginative calibre 
may be roughly divided under three headings: There 
are those concocted on purpose to terrify; there are 
those which are based on certain given data; and 
there are those which are the outcome of personal ex- 
perience. Among the first may be classed such tales 
as “Frankenstein” and “The Vampire”; the horrific 
“Dracula” of the late Bram Stoker, really a master- 
piece of constructive sensationalism; as well as such 
more recent attempts at dealing with occult matters 
as “ The Beetle ” of Mr. Richard Marsh, and that collec- 
tion of stories which is known as “The Room in the 
Tower ”—the title of the first of them—by Mr. E. F. 
Benson. If the machinery of terror is a little too 
obvious in “ The Beetle,” merging our fear in our won- 
der overmuch, in “The Room in the Tower” there is 
undiluted terror, and the author's prefatory note, 
wherein he acknowledges the hope that he may be able 
to give his readers thrills, is more than justified. 

Another excellent collection of such tales is “The 
Ghost Stories of an Antiquary,” of which two series 
have appeared; they are excellently written, and the 
obvious intention not to overdo the limelight makes 
them only the more effective. But, without doubt, the 
masterpiece in this genre is Lytton’s “ Haunters and the 
Haunted.” Than this terrific story there has never 
been anything more gruesome or more cleverly put 
together. My experience is that it has become 
either forgotten by the present generation, if, 
indeed, it be not wholly unknown, so _ quickly 
do books, even of the ghostly kind, become 
démodé; but for those who want their flesh to creep 
I can recommend nothing more adequate—not even do 
some of Kipling’s fearsome stories thrill us more— 
“The Phantom Rickshaw,” “The End of the Passage,” 
“A Matter of Fact,” and the rest, or certain tales by Mrs. 
‘Oliphant, remain in our memories longer—than this 
masterpiece which the author of “Zanoni” has left us. 
The stories of the second class are such as have been 
collected by the diligence of investigators from the tales 
attached to old families or to ancient homes. Mr. 
Ingram in his “Haunted Houses and Family Legends” 
has gleaned many a weird romance from such a source, 
among which stands forth pre-eminently that Glamis 
Castle mystery, in the attempted solution of which so 
many of us have taxed our imaginative powers. Then 
there is Mr. O’Donnell, with his collection of thrilling 
stories ; and others are to be found by those who have 
a flair for such things. 

All these have, however, something of an esoteric in- 
terest. When we read Lytton’s story, our terror is 
shared by our wonder at the cleverness of the narrator. 
When we peruse the tales collected from sources of a 
certain authenticity, we are interested, and, according 


to the nature of the narrative, are terrified or not as the 
case may be. It is, however, in those stories which are 
told at first hand, as it were, that we are likely to find 
most to amaze and excite us. For, if such experiences 
have occurred to people who may be regarded as beyond 
a suspicion of deceptive intent, then why not to our- 
selves? Of such is the Wynyard ghost story which 
Miss Williams Wynn relates in her “ Diaries of a Lady 
of Quality,” and to which Scott refers—with some scepti- 
cism, however—in his “Letters on Demonology end 
Witchcraft.” Then there is the story, which had the 
sanction of the great Burke, concerning the mysterious 
appearance of a ghost at one of the Literary Club's 
meetings, a circumstance which has, however, escaped 
the care of Boswell. Again, the famous Tyrone ghost 
story is one which Mrs. Crowe alludes to in her “ Night- 
side of Nature,” a very creepy book, by the bye, and 
which is given in two versions, that dictated to Miss 

‘ Williams Wynn by Lady E. Butler and Miss Ponsonby 
—the Ladies of Llangollen—being probably the more 
reliable. , 

Sir Walter Scott, a past-master in the collection and 
narration of such experiences, has left us a number of 
ghost stories in his “ Demonology” and in some of his 
inimitable tales. Scott was too careful of his evidence, 
however, to accept any narrative which did not meet his 
critical requirements, and thus the Ricketts ghost story, 
which Mrs. Gwyn—one of the Misses Horneck, Gold- 
smith’s friends—once related to Mr. Hughes, is men- 
tioned by him in a rather slighting way as lacking in 
sufficient evidence. It is, for all that, a good story, 
and sufficiently terrifying to make lovers of such things 
wish that no doubt had been cast on it. 

Although, as a rule, the personal experiences of super- 
natural agency are generally connected with old country 
houses, London can, as may be supposed, claim its 

' share. From early times we have, indeed, specific re- 
cords of supernatural events, and Matthew Paris relates 
a story of a vision in the Tower which occurred in the 
year 1241; while in the days of Charles I the appear- 
ance of the apparition of one Bocconi to Lord Middle- 
ton is related by both Aubrey and Dugdale with 
sufficient particularity to make us wonder. The vision 
which occurred to the famous Dr. Donne in St. Paul's 
is still better known, and another curious case of hallu- 
cination, or whatever it was, connected with the cathedral 
was related by Dr. Arnold, and is given by Prichard in 
his treatise on “ Disorders Affecting the Mind.” 


Many other such experiences could be mentioned— 
the celebrated “vision” of Lord Herbert of Cherbury : 
the vision seen on London Bridge, and narrated in a 
seventeenth-century tract, with much circumstantial 
evidence, the ghost in the Tower of London, about 
which Notes and Queries, in the early years of its exist- 
ence, contained many details ; and, of course, the famous 
“Berkeley Square Mystery,” concerning which so many 
terrific stories were once current, among them. From 
the transactions of the Society of Psychical Research 
and in Owen’s “ Footfalls on the Boundary of Another 
| World” we can add much to our collection of spectres 
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and spectre-seers, and create for ourselves quite an 
organised series of thrills. As we read such things, 
although we may be sceptical, we can hardly, I think, 
be totally indifferent to what so many minds, often such 
well-trained ones, have accepted as conclusive; and 
once again, in a kind of hopeless attempt to solve these 
mysteries, we can but exclaim with the poet: “We are 
such stuff as dreams are made of!” 








A New French Opera 


agen is a young, pure, and ardent warrior, 

clothed in gold from top to toe ; he has a fine gold 
sword, a superb gold shield, and his sunny locks gleam 
under his shining helmet. He is the son of Arfagard, 
an aged Druid, who lives in the mountainous regions 
of the Cévennes. 

When the curtain rises on the Prologue, Fervaal and 
his respectable parent are journeying in the South of 
France. They are suddenly attacked by a horde of 
barbarians, when an armed troop appears, led by a 
woman, Guilhen, a Saracen. This young person’s 
strange beauty renders the wounded hero uneasy; he 
no sooner sees her than he adjures her to disappear 
from his sight—Fervaal evidently suffers from a very 
weak heart. Guilhen, however, has no intention of 
obeying the orders of this interesting youth. On the 
contrary, she asks and obtains from old Arfagard per- 
mission to take Fervaal to her castle, where she intends 
to nurse him. And so we presume that she has con- 
ceived a fatal passion for him. 

The scenery of the first act represents Guilhen’s 
garden. Fervaal is quite well again, and ought, in 
fact, to have resumed his journey long ago. Yet day 
after day he lingers on, he knows not why. Arfagard 
reminds him of the vow he took when he swore the 
druidical oath in the presence of the gods; Fervaal, for 
some obscure but surely sublime reason, is vowed to 
chastity. He must never fall a prey to terrestrial love, 
for he must be the saviour of his race, whether he kas 
or not any vocation for this rather old-fashioned career. 
After having delivered this little moral lesson, Arfagard 
goes away, expecting the “Saviour of the Race of the 
Clouds” to follow him promptly. But Fervaal is 
already in love with his bewitching hostess. The two 
young people converse at length on their mutual senti- 
ments; for awhile they soar towards the region of 
blind happiness, only to be abruptly plunged into 
abysmal woe, for the venerable Arfagard, who has no 
notion of tact, chooses this critical instant to blow his 
horn in order to remind his son that he is waiting. 
Fervaal flees from the temptress; Guilhen, to avenge 
herself of being impolitely left in the lurch, sends her 
famished barbarians to sack Cravann, the home of the 
Druids. During the second act the Council of the Druids 
elects Fervaal supreme war chief, and the warriors dis- 
perse under the young hero’s strategical guidance to 
fight against the approaching hordes. 
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The last act takes place in the midst of snowy peaks. 
Fervaal’s army is defeated ; he is left alone, at the sum- 
mit of an icy ridge, apparently plunged in despair. 
Arfagard appears—searching for him. He knows that 
if Fervaal’s army has been defeated it is because the 
young man has broken his vow of insensibility to 
earthly love. The Druid is going to slay him, when a 
cry throbs through the still air. It is Guilhen. At the 
sound of her voice Fervaal wakens from his reverie. 
He understands that his only desire is to live and love. 
The old Druid is implacable. So Fervaal resolves the 
difficulty by becoming a patricide, and bounds towards 
Guilhen, who is approaching with faltering steps. There 
follows a love duo, at the end of which Guilhen expires, 
as the altitudes of the Cévennes mountains prove too 
severe for the delicate constitution of this daughter of 
the southern climes. Fervaal then becomes passion- 
ately lyrical; he discovers that Love is strenger than 
Duty, and than Faith. Love will even be stronger than 
death—for seizing the body of the beautiful Saracen 
in his vigorous embrace, Fervaal starts on a little 
alpinism on his own account. He climbs ever higher 
and higher, towards the light, towards the sun, and we 
conclude that he will live a sublime life, in some celes- 
tial region, with Guilhen miraculously restored to him. 

M. Vincent d’Indy’s “ musical play,” as he styles it, 
contains many of the elements of a Wagnerian opera. 
There is a goddess, a sublime mission, a chaste young 
man, and a bewitching woman, a tame serpent, some 
warriors, and a profusion of terms meant to add to the 
“couleur locale” of the work. Unfortunately the 
musical parts fall very short of Wagner. M. d’Indy is 
the director of a musical school of very merited repute in 
the artistic world, an excellent and thorough professor ; 
but he remains very scholastic even when composing an 
opera. The music of “Fervaal” is despairingly logical, 
correct, measured. It resembles a very good composi- 
tion of a first-class student—without inspiration. 

The protagonists of this heroic play did their very 
best to infuse some life and movement into it. M. 
Muratore interpreted remarkably the réle of Fervaal ; 
his fine tenor voice and handsome physique certainly 
contributed largely to the success of the performance. 
M. Delmas put all his talent and his impeccable diction 
into the rather ungrateful part of Arfagard. Mme. 
Lucienne Bréval was Guilhen; she was very beautiful 
and seductive, and appeared to good effect against the 
really notable scenery. MARC LOGE. 











Our Forgotten National Providence 


| is the fashion nowadays to decry the idea of any 

Providence directing human affairs, while the 
thought that perhaps Providence may have an especial 
interest in the British nation is too preposterous to 
mention. We have our own ideas of how correct it 
is that “ Providence ”—and all that the term implies— 
should look after us personally, and feel distinctly hurt 
if business matters happen to turn out adversely; but 
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we have given up thinking of a Providence ruling 
national concerns. 

This was very far indeed from being the case in the 
old days when that Empire which is the wonder of the 
world to-day was being slowly built up, bit by bit, by one 
daring exploit after another; for the stout Devon sea- 
dogs—call them adventurers, pirates, slave-traders, if you 
are not a Britisher—had not the slightest doubts on the 
subject, and placed on record most naively and delight- 
fully their explicit faith in an over-ruling Providence, 
both in their own and national affairs. 


“Hakluyt’s Voyages” contains some most fascinating 
accounts of the navigators’ exploits against the Spaniards. 
Invariably they assume as a matter of course that the 
“powers that be” are on their side, and perhaps we may 
take a little comfort by noting a few of their observa- 
tions, often made when fighting against great odds, so 
that when the next war scare comes along, and our heads 
grow dizzy with adding up the numbers of “ Dread- 
noughts” and “Super-Dreadnoughts” that we possess, 
we may remember the little “Content ” and her gallant 
fight against six Spanish galleons, saying to ourselves 
in the words of the “ Recessional ” :— 


For heathen heart that puts her trust 
In reeking tube and iron shard, 
All valiant dust that builds on dust, 
And guarding, calls not Thee to guard, 
For frantic boast and foolish word— 
Thy mercy on Thy people, Lord ! 


In the year 1565 Master John Hawkins, with a small 
company of ships, was delayed by contrary winds, tor- 
nados and calms, so much so that “beeing but reason- 
ably watered, for so great a companie of Negros and our- 
selves, . . . put us in such fear that many never thought 
to have reached to the Indies, . . . but the Almightie 
God who never suffereth his elect to perish, sent us the 
sixteenth of Februarie . . . the North-west winde, which 
never left us till . . . we were come to Dominica!” And 
Master John Hawkins was—to put the matter concisely 
—out slave-hunting as well as Empire-building! 

Later on we find another note, to the effect 
that when in a similar predicament, months later, “ While 
we were in these troubles, almighty God, our guide (who 
would not suffer us to run into any further danger)... 
sent us a faire westerly wind.” And at the finish of this 
slave-trading expedition we read: “ With a goode large 
winde .. . we came to Padstow in Cornewall, God be 
thanked, in safetie, . . . with great profit to the ven- 
turers of the said voyage. . . . His name, therefore, be 
praised for evermore, Amen!” Truly, Master John Haw- 
kins, when he set sail from “ Plymmouth,” carried with 
him good store of piety—of sorts! : 

Some twenty years later, in 1585, Sir Francis Drake 
“having prepared his whole fleete and gotten them 
downe to Plimmouth,” set sail for the West Indies to 
make those waters hot for his Majesty the King of Spain, 
and after sacking and burning towns, taking ships and 
generally destroying and pillaging, a council of war was 
held to determine further proceedings. The resolution 








put to the meeting and carried mem. con. runs as follows: 
“ Forasmuch as we have hitherto discharged the parts of 
honest men, so that now by the great blessing and favour 
of our good God, there have been taken three such not- 
able townes, wherein . . . have been found some very 
great treasures,” and “ Since that as yet there is not . . . 
any such enterprise as may seeme convenient to be 
undertaken with such few as we are . . and 
of such certaine likelihoode, as with God’s good 
successe which it may please him to _ bestow 
upon us,” therefore “Wee doe conclude it is better 
to returne.” What possible argument could upset such 
reasoning? “And so, God be thanked, ... wee in 
good safetie arrived at Portesmouth the 28 of July, 1586, 
to the great glory of God, and to no small honour to our 
Prince, our Countrey, and our selves.” Note the 
sequence :—God, King, Country, Self. 

Here is an extract from a letter sent by a Spaniard 
in Havana to a Spanish Grandee in the home country 
of Spain i 

“There are newly builded two strong forts, fortified 
with great store of ordinance, besides another strong 
and famous forte, impossible to take. There are in these 
three fortes 1,000 souldiers in Garison, . . . and likewise 
two gallies to keepe the coast. Yet for all this, the 
audacious Englishmen being without all shame are not 
afraid to come and dare us at our own doores.” And yet, 
nowadays, we sit and shiver because we have not a 
three-power standard Navy! 


A rollicking sea fight occurred in 1591—three small 
English ships against six Spanish galleons, in which the 
brave little “Content” already referred to took 
a part that Englishmen will be proud of while 
time lasts, and which makes the blood thrill. The 
account of the whole action is worth printing in 
golden letters; but let us just note how these doughty 
mariners set about thrashing the presumptuous foreigners 
whodared toshow their sails in their own Spanish waters! 
Did they sit down and calculate whether they were three 
to one or even whether they had a “sixty per cent. 
margin,” or did they worry round and find a formula 
which would give them even “an adequate margin”? 
Not a bit of it; they>knew as a matter of fact that 
though the odds were one to two in point of numbers yet 
really they were more like one to six, for four of the 
Spanish ships were “Armadas of over 600 tunnes 
apiece,” while the little “Content” had but five small 
cannon. So with a good heart, “We having made our 
prayers to almighty God, prepared ourselves for the 
fight, . . . bare up with their vice-admiral, and gave him 
a volley of muskets and ordinance.” 

Later on, being becalmed, “falling to prayer, we 
shipped our oars to . . . get out of their way ” ; but this 
was impossible, and they were on the point of being cap- 
tured, when “the Lord of his mercie did send us a fair 
gale of wind at the North-west.” Later still, after giving 
the Spaniards such a dose of English mettle that “they 
once againe fell dsterne of us, wee went to prayer, and 
sang the first part of the 25 Psalme, praysing God for 
our safe deliverance.” “Thus cur fight continued with 
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the shippes and with the gallies, from seven of the morn- 
ing till eleven at night. Howbeit God (which never 
faileth them that put their trust in Him) sent us a gale of 
winde,” and they escaped. 

Once or twice we come across a naive note of disap- 
pointment, as that by Sir Walter Raleigh in one of his 
voyages to Guiana: “If wee had entered the Country 
some ten days sooner . . . wee had adventured either 
to have gone to the great citie of Manoa, or at least taken 
so many of the other Cities and townes neere at hand, as 
would have made a royal return; but it pleased not God 
so much to favour mee at this time.” 

The last paragraph in the book is one that will bear 
repetition almost word for word:“ And in my beleefe 
wee neede no further assurances, than wee already have 
to perswade our selves, that it hath pleased God of His 
infinite goodnesse, in his will and purpose to appoint and 
reserve this Empire for us.” 

Master John Hawkins’ signal to his little fleet is worth 
remembering: “Serve God daily, love one another, pre- 
serve your victuals, beware of fire, and keepe good com- 
panye.” 

** Judge of the Nations, spare us yet, 
Lest we forget, lest we forget !”’ 


A. H. R. 








“The Shadow of Salvador” is the title of Mr. John 
Haslette’s new novel, which Messrs. Ouseley, Ltd., 
hope to publish in the spring. The new book deals 
with South America, as also did his previous works. 


Some Picture Exhibitions 


HREE exhibitions, differing widely in value and 
interest, are being held at the Goupil Gallery in 
Regent Street, and of these, as not infrequently happens, 
the most interesting is the least conspicuous. To make 
any sort of comparison between the three would be 
idle. Mr. Geoffrey Birkbeck’s strong, clean water- 
colour studies of parks and garden terraces under grey 
skies, the foregrounds dominated by great masses of 
statuary and vase-pedestals, deserve to be appreciated 
for more than the firm clever modelling of the bronze 
figures; for the placing of them and a certain grave 
dignity in the form of the landscape backgrounds 
express a good deal more than cold observation. Two 
of these pictures we understand have been acquired for 
the Dublin Art Gallery. But it is in the little ante-room 
between this and the large gallery that one wants to 
spend the most time. Miss E. M. Heath’s small oil- 
paintings of downs and grey-brown cliffs are full of 
restrained expression, and possess a delicate quality of 
touch not often met with. “ Storm on the Downs,” with 
its suggestion of wet and broken ground, comes first in 
achievement, and one feels that it is only because her 
technique is less certain than her idea that some of 
them are weaker, though “ Ploughing, Early Morning,” 
“Ploughing on the Downs,” and the “ White Cliffs at 
Cuckmere Haven,” to choose only a few of those ex- 





hibited, are singularly expressive and interesting. Miss 
| Heath is, of course, in a general sense a follower of 
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Whistler, and one must agree with the criticism that her 
work lacks accent; but it has a quality and suggestive- 
ness and a certain tenderness of beauty which one 
recognises gladly whenever one meets with it, however 
imperfect its form, in either literature or art. In the 
third gallery are a number of careful and elaborate 
paintings of scenes in India and Japan by Mr. John 
Varley. 





oe 





At St. Stephen’s Shrine 


By A REGULAR DEVOTEE. 


HE Diary of Samuel Pepys was written “at the 
end of each succeeding day ” regardless of what 
came next. He wrote for his own amusement, and 
never dreamed that anyone could by any possibility 
discover his trivial little cypher. John Evelyn’s Diary 
is more the result of leisure and afterthought, and 
partakes more of the character of history; this makes 
it far less entertaining. 


I suffer under a disability which did not attach to 
either. These hurried notes are written late at the 
close of each day, or in the early morning, and are in 
print before the next day’s record is made. My readers 
see the article as a whole on Saturday, when the week 
for publishing purposes, as far as I am concerned, ends 
on Tuesday midnight. 


Last week was a very full and long week, and I did 
not include even Tuesday’s doings, although there was 
little to record. The majority of the House of 
Commons spent the afternoon and evening in the House 
of Lords listening to Lord St. Aldwyn and the Arch- 
bishop of York. The latter called the Members of the 
House of Commons supers obedient to the call of 
Ministers who were the actors. |The debate on the Home 
Rule Bill had. been automatic. Members only seemed 
to run into the House when the division bell rang. 
Now the division bells in the Commons can be heard 
in the House of Lords, and just as his Grace said these 
words the bell rang. At once all the men standing in 
the Commons pen at the end of the House and all 
those in the galleries began to scuttle out ; this showed 
a very apt and timely illustration of the argument. The 
Lords laughed quietly and went on with the debate. 


The Welsh Nonconformists have spent many weeks 
and a considerable sum of money in going laboriously 
through the Petitions presented by Unionist members 
against the Spoliation Bill, When it is considered that 
the number of petitions runs into thousands and the 
signatures into millions, you can understand the labour 


involved. They discredited one petition from a Welsh | 


watering-place because it was headed a petition “from 
the residents,” whilst a number of visitors frankly giving 
their addresses elsewhere had signed it. In another 
case there were some names signed without authority, 
and some where the authority had been withdrawn. 
The worst case was that of some persons who in their 
mistaken zeal had deliberately signed their names to 


two petitions and changed the I's and y’s and u’s which 
composed their names. Think of the patience that must 
have been employed to discover so characteristic a 
Welsh trick. This afternoon the Father of the House, 
old Thomas Burt, in a quavering voice told Griffith- 
Boscawen that up to date 8,662 petitions, containing 
2,108,631 signatures, had been received in opposition to 
the Bull, and two petitions containing two signatures 
each had been received in favour of the Bill. 

The rest of the evening was devoted to definitions. 
On the adjournment Mr. Pirie continued to bait the 
Secretary for Scotland, and condemned him for his 
inactivity in promoting the interests of his own country 
with regard to underground telephones. 

On Wednesday we again neglected our own House 
and flocked into the Lords. Londonderry summed up 
the position in a nutshell. The House of Commons can 
vote but cannot speak ; the Lords can speak but cannot 
vote. 

The debate was conducted with stately dignity, and 
will read well in history, but there was an unreality 
about the whole thing—many a Union debate has had 
more actuality. 

In the Commons we went on with the Trade Unions 
Bill. The majority of members take little interest in 
it. Some of the young Unionist Social reformers have 
been blamed for the vigorous action they took in the 
Committee rooms upstairs. “They'll only lose their 
seats, silly young asses,” said some old stagers. “ Their 
actions will be misrepresented, and they will be accused 
of trying to smash the Trade Unions. In any case 
the Government have power to put the Bill through, 
so what is the use of voting against it. They will do 
the Party no good and themselves harm.” 

“Nonsense,” said my Lords Winterton and Wolmer ; 
“we know what we are about. Trade Unionists are 
not Socialists, and they will approve of our action.” 

There was a good deal of give and take all the after- 
noon and some cross voting, but on the whole I think 
the Unionist Social Reformers are right in the line 
they have taken. The Bill is bound to go through, and 
if they can improve it by force of argument it is all to 
the good. 

On Thursday, at midnight, the Home Rule Bill was 
rejected by the Lords by 257. I thought Lord Morley 
in his speech winding up the debate was very feeble, 
but he was listened to with the greatest respect by the 
whole of the brilliant audience who filled the Chamber. 

In the Commons we wrangled over the time for the 
closure resolutions on the report stage of the Welsh 
Bill. The Radicals said two days would be ample; we 
said that the idea of two days was an outrage. Bob 
Cecil pointed out that the Government alone had put 
down more than sixty amendments, which would take 
up all the time if each were voted on without a word 
being said; but it did no good. 

In the afternoon the Radical Suffragists held a 
meeting alone. This is rather significant and not very 





wise, because it looks as if they were considering the 
| matter from a Party point of view rather than in the 
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interests of the Cause—with a capital C. It is strange 
that they did not invite their Unionist allies to the meet- 
ing, as it may be difficult for them to join later a con- 
ference began exclusively under Radical auspices. 

In the evening we debated Railway Rates Bill. This 
is another instance of Government muddle and bad 
faith, When the great railway strike took place the 
Government interfered and said to the Railway Com- 
panies: “If you will grant the men’s demands and raise 
their wages we will undertake to bring in a Bill to allow 
you to raise rates of carriage.” The companies, relying 
on this, raised the wages and the strike ended. The 
Bill ought to have been brought in at once, but it was 
not, and it would not have been brought in now but for 
the hiatus caused by the sudden decease of the Fran- 
chise Bill. The British public have forgotten all about 
the strike, but are very much alive to the increase of 
cost of carriage. The question is complicated by the fact 
that the companies have had a splendid half-year, and 
have not felt the rise; so they have very few friends. 
After the rejection of the Bill had been moved Lloyd 
George came to the rescue, and the Bill got a second 
reading, but the prospects are not hopeful. 

On Friday in a thin House Bonar Law gave his 
views on the Trades Union Bill “Everyone recog- 
nised that the Osborne Judgment left the Trade 
Unions in an invidious and unfair position. They 
ought to be allowed to take political action under fair 
conditions. All the Unionist Party wanted was to pro- 
tect a man from contributing to the funds of a party for 
political action of which he disapproved.” 

The Unionists, under great difficulties, have succeeded 
nm doing this to some extent, and the third reading was 
agreed ty amid loud cheers from the Labour Benches. 
Part of their share of the booty has been salvaged. 

A blow has befallen the Unionist Party in the sudden 
death of the Earl of Crawford, inasmuch as it has re- 
moved from the Whip’s Room Lord Balcarres, the 
brilliant young politician who succeeded Lord St. 
Audries. Last week he was in the thick. of affairs, 
thinking, directing, controlling; to-day his chair is 
vacant, and his personal belongings have disappeared 
from the room, which looks desolate and deserted. I 
have given in these columns before my opinion of 
“Bal,” viz., that he was the best Whip we have had for 
many, many years, and it is hard that just when the 
Party was settling down, the incident of death should 
remove him to the House of Lords. 

What were his chief qualities? A student of the 
tules of the House, he by practice knew their effect. 
He was a good judge of character, and pleased men 
by appointing them to jobs for which he thought they 
were qualified. Always busy, he had time to attend to 
everybody, and, lastly, he had that saint-like quality of 
suffering fools and bores gladly. 

Bonar Law has placed Lord Edmund Talbot the 
Senior Whip in temporary command, but before these 
lines appear in print the matter probably will be settled. 
There is much speculation; Hayes Fisher is a favourite, 
but it is doubted if he could give the time ; Younger is 





mentioned because of the admirable way he manages 
the Scotch office; Pike Pease deserves it if any man 
did, for years of loyal service; whilst Paddy Goulding 
and Willie Bridgeman have backers. 

There is little to record as to the night’s doings. 
Llewellyn Williams objected to the Government offer 
of commutation and slanged all his friends with a wealth 
of vituperation which greatly amused the Unionists. He 
attacked young Gladstone for daring to stand up for the 
Church, then turned on Whittaker for having the soul 
of an insurance financier, and even rended the gentle 
Brynmor Jones. He wailed that McKenna was at the 
helm instead of Lloyd George, and finally went into a 
sort of chant, as if he were singing a hymn. Osmond 
Williams used to do it. It was very weird and quaint. 
Nobody seemed pleased with the offer of the Govern- 
ment ; the Welsh thought it far too much, the Unionists 
far too little. Pryce-Jones, our man, summed up the 
view of the Churchmen in a phrase: “ The Government 
is like unto a man who invites you to dinner knowing 
that you cannot accept.” 

Tuesday.—“Amphi” Tryon, as he is punningly called, 
scored rather well this afternoon. He moved an amend- 
ment to try to save the glebe, and at 4.30 it gradually 
began to dawn on the Radical Whips that there were an 
unusual number of Unionists about for that hour in the 
afternoon. They put up Booth to speak and telephoned 
to the clubs; but Booth unfortunately does not know 
much about the Welsh Church and at 4.50 the debate 
collapsed. Then began an exciting ten minutes: the 
Radicals were all out of the Lobby, and the “tally” con- 
tained 248. The Unionists continued to drabble 
through. A crowd stood watching. When the two- 
hundredth man raised his hat the Radical Whips 
whispered, “ It is going to be a close thing”—and it was. 
We had 220—majority 28 for the Government. They 
were so relieved that they actually cheered this—at 
which we laughed—whilst Ormsby-Gore shouted, “ You 
had better resign and have done with it.” 

It was noted that there were 60 Nationalists, mostly 
Roman Catholics, in the Government Lobby. They had 
saved the Government again—but thoughtful men are 
beginning to say that it is not wise for the Roman 
Catholics to attack a sister Church at the behest of Non- 
conformists. Their chickens may one day come home 
to roost in an unexpected direction. 








Notes and News 


Mr. Murray will, in a few days’ time, publish a new 
volume in his “ Questions of the se ” series written by 
Mr. A. W. Dicey, entitled “A Fool's Paradise.” This 
book is not a general dissertation on the question of 
Home Rule, but a particular study of the Home Rule 
Bill. 





Sir Arthur Conan Doyle will preside at the compli- 
mentary dinner to be given to Messrs. G. B. Burgin and 
Douglas Sladen, in recognition of their services as hon. 
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secs. of the Vagabond Club, at the Connaught Rooms, 
Kingsway, on Friday, February 14. Applications for 
tickets should be made to the vice-chairman, Mr. Carl 
Hentschel, 182, Fleet Street, E.C. 


Lady Ridley new novel, which is published by 
Messrs. Chapman and Hall this week, deals with a 
striking and unusually attractive feminine personality. 
The opening of the story is intensely dramatic. The 
time is that of the Boer War, which plays an important 
part in the love story. One of the best scenes in the 
book describes the embarkation of the first detachment 
of Yeomanry for South Africa, 


The next matinée performance of the Drama Society 
will be given at “ Cosmopolis,” 201, High Holborn, on 
Tuesday, Februaty 11, when “Catherine the Great,” a 
new Russian play by Mr. R. Henderson Bland and Mr. 
A. E. Manning Foster, will be produced. Mr. Bland (the 
Christus of “From Manger to Cross”) will appear as 
Count Poniatowski, and Miss Frances Dillon as Cathe- 
rine the Great. 


Miss Winifred Graham, who has taken a prominent 
part in the anti-Mormon campaign, has written a history 
of the “Latter-Day Saints,” entitled “The Mormons: 
A Popular History.” She traces the rise and progress 
of the cult up to the present day, and, confining herself 
to plain facts, emphasises the need for a crusade. The 
book will be published at once by.Hurst and Blackett, 
Ltd. 





In a book to be published shortly by Messrs. P. S. 
King and Son, “ Tariffs at Work,” the various tariff 
systems in operation are described and their merits com- 
pared. The author, Mr. J. H. Higginson, as the Mitchell 
student of the University of London, has enjoyed unique 
facilities for a practical and first-hand investigation of 
the working of the tariff in the United States and 
Canada. 


Among the subjects treated in the last number of 
Science Progress are “The Mechanism of Infection in 
Tuberculosis,” by Dr. R. Armstrong, registrar of the 
Hospital for Children, Great Ormond Street; “ Animal 
Nutrition,” by Dr. E. J. Russell; “Mechanism and 
Vitalism,” by Mr. Hugh S. Elliott; and “ Tree Pruning 
and Manuring,” by Mr. Spencer Pickering, the second 
article contributed by him under the general title of 
“Horticultural Research.’ There is a paper on 
“Scientific Problems in Radiotelegraphy,” by Dr. J. A. 
Fleming; and other important contributions appear. 


The first exhibition of paintings organised by the 
National Museum of Wales will be opened on Tuesday 
next by the President, Lord Mostyn, in the City Hall, 
Cardiff, and will remain open to the public, free of 
charge, until March 28. Many well-known and valuable 
works will be on view, some of which have not yet been 
exhibited in this country. In connection with the exhibi- 
tion a series of lectures will be delivered on various 
themes relating to art and art criticism, among the 
lecturers being Sir Frederick Wedmore, Mr. Laurence 
Housman, and Professor Geddes. 


“The Land of the New Guinea Pygmies” is the title 
of a book with many illustrations, just issued by 
The author, Captain 


Messrs. Seeley, Service and Co. 





Rawling, was the leader of the British expedition to 
Dutch New Guinea, sent out under the auspices of 
several learned societies to obtain geographical informa- 
tion and to collect specimens of the fauna and flora of 
the land. His experiences and adventures make capital 
reading, but his account of the discovery of a pygmy 
= is perhaps the most interesting part of a fascinating 
ook. 


A number of persons interested in the French drama 
have determined to establish a permanent organisation 
for the representation of French plays, and have founded 
a society of subscribers, in order that regular performances 
of the most interesting of the recent productions in 
Paris may be given to members and their friends. 
The Lord Mayor of London has consented to be pat- 
ron of the Society, and among those who have already 
joined the Honorary Council are Lord Willoughby de 
Broke, Sir Edgar and Lady Speyer, Sir Squire Ban- 
croft, Sir Arthur and Lady Pinero, Sir Alfred Turner, 
Mr. J. Forbes Robertson, and many other well-known 
people. The Society will be called “The Little 
French Theatre,” and the annual subscription will be 
10s. 6d., which will entitle the member to purchase 
tickets at prices which will be considerably lower than 
the ordinary theatre rates. The first performance 
will be given in a London West-End theatre, and will 
be on Sunday evening, March 16. Subscriptions or 
donations may be sent to the Swiss Bankverein, 110, 
Regent Street, or to Mr. Philip Carr, 8, North Terrace, 
South Kensington, who will be glad to give further 
particulars. 





Imperial and Foreign Affairs 


By LANCELOT LAWTON. 


February 5, 1913. 
THE OUTBREAK OF WAR. 


HE resumption of hostilties in the Near East caused 
no surprise in well-informed circles. In the last 
issue of THE ACADEMY we remarked that the optimism 
with which the Press viewed the situation was not justi- 
fied by events, and the termination of the armistice on 
Monday night has fully borne out the statement we then 
made that a reriewal of the war was inevitable. Up to 
the last moment the daily newspapers and that section 
of their readers who are associated with the Stock Ex- 
change stubbornly maintained their hopeful mood. Yet 
in no single instance was any attempt made to produce 
logical reasoning for the conclusion arrived at. It not 
infrequently happens that individuals who permit them- 
selves to indulge in the occupation of unintelligent specu- 
lation are loth, even when answered by the irrefutable 
argument of accomplished fact, to abandon their pre- 
conceived notions. The present occasion affords a 
striking illustration of this truism. Thus, after the guns 
at Adrianople had decided the issue, without regard to 
the amateur diplomatists of Fleet Street, the newspapers 
clung to their point of view with a tenacity that was 
astounding. 
On Monday, when there remained but a few minutes 
before hostilities were to be resumed, the announcement 
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was forthcoming that peace, even at the eleventh hour, 
was quite possible; on Tuesday, after the cannonade 
had actually been reopened, the statement was made that 
peace, even at the twelfth hour, was by no means out 
of the question. And finally, on Wednesday, following 
closely upon the news that the whole Bulgarian division 
was about to attack Adrianople, there were not wanting 
journalists bold enough to predict that even at the thir- 
teenth hour the situation might be retrieved. There are 
still eleven hours left before the clock has completed its 
round. In the meantime the opening moves of the final 
stage in the campaign are in progress, and anyone 
who continues to indulge in the belated hope that in 
the immediate future a peace may be patched up on the 
field of battle cannot possibly have weighed carefully 
the factors that were responsible for the resumption of 
hostilities. 

It is difficult to discover the grounds upon which the 
Press has based its optimism. There appears to have 
been an impression abroad that the Powers would prove 
equal to the task of preserving peace. This view, how- 
ever, entirely ignored all the lessons of the past, more 
particularly those of the recent past. Calm judgment 
might have reasoned that, if the Powers were unable 
to prevent the outbreak of hostilities, it was not to be 
expected that they could successfully intervene when a 
renewal of hostilities was in the balance. Doubtless the 
belief that gave rise to the contrary opinion lay in the 
idea that in the period that had elapsed since the cam- 
paign first opened the Powers had worked together in 
the cause of European peace with something like con- 
spicuous success, and that, in short, the Concert of 
Europe had been fully restored as an effective instru- 
ment. So long as the task of the Ambassadors was 
confined to the Albanian question, which, after all, was 
mainly local, the assumption that comparative harmony 
prevailed among them was not without legitimate war- 
rant. But when an issue arose, calling for a decision 
as to whether or not it was advisable that pressure of a 
serious nature be applied to one or other of the belli- 
gerents as a means of compelling peace, then it became 
manifest that the Concert of Europe did not in fact exist. 
Germany, having in view the future of her interests in 
Asia, wisely declined to be a party to any collective 
action at the Porte, and argued that, in advising the 
surrender of Adrianople, she had already fulfilled her 
duty to the world. Of all the Powers, Russia, perhaps, 
was the most favourably situated for bringing military 
pressure to bear upon the Ottoman Government. For 
example, she could with ease have invaded Armenia, and 
at the same time have carried out a naval demonstration 
at the Bosphorus. It is no exaggeration to say, how- 
ever, that any action in this direction would have been 
regarded by Germany and her partners in the Triple 
Alliance as casus belli. 


As far as the Allies were concerned, the Powers were 
equally helpless to stay the course of events. Here 
Russia, who inspired the Balkan League and who has 
a military convention with Bulgaria designed to check 
Rumania, opposed the obstacle. In spite of all attempts 





on the part of the authorities to hold it within bounds, 
Slavonic feeling in Russia is at white-heat; and any 
Government that attempted to exercise restraint through 
its diplomatic representative at Sofia would instantly be 
swept out of office. 

It is true that the passive influence of the Powers 
induced the Allies to refrain from breaking off negotia- 
tions on a former occasion; but that mild persuasion of 
this kind should be sufficient to command toleration of 
the new situation brought about by the dramatic coup 
@’état of the Young Turks was not to be thought of. 
All the signs go to show that the Allies were glad to 
avail themselves of an opportunity which enabled them 
again to take the field. An exaggerated importance was 
attached to the statement issued on the eve of hostilities 
that they were willing to allow a representative of the 
Caliphate to reside in Adrianople. This offer, it will be 
recalled, was qualified by the very important reservation 
“after the cession of the city.” This concession to the 
religious susceptibilities of Osmanism was the least that 
might have been looked for. But the reply of the 
Young Turks to the Note of the Powers gave no promise 
of contentment with so modest a settlement. The Allies. 
were bound to pay regard to the pronouncements that 
were made in order to justify the revolution. 

It was a palpable evasion of their minimum demands 
that the new régime, having wavered in its determination 
to retain the whole of Adrianople, decided, as a “ final 
proof of its pacificatory policy,” to insist upon possession 
of only half of the citadel. The suggestion that the 
Turkish reply afforded a basis for negotiation required 
that the Allies would be willing to agree to further com- 
promise, whereas they had already announced in the 
most explicit terms that they had reached their irreducible 
minimum and the limit of their patience. As I have 
already observed, the prospect of continuing the war was 
not altogether without attraction to them. For they 
realised that, had they compromised over the question 
of Adrianople, no further spoils could have been wrung 
out of Turkey. As it is, collectively they look to sharing 
an indemnity, while individually they have their own 
territorial aims in view. Bulgaria anticipates the com- 
plete possession of Adrianople, Greece believes that she 
will obtain her wishes in regard to the A%gean Isles, 
Montenegro revives the hope that she will be permitted 
to fly her flag over Scutari, and Servia expects that, 
after all, the Powers may be induced to give a more 
generous interpretation than has hitherto been contem- 
plated to the question of Albanian boundaries. 








MOTORING 


HE approaching finish of the tyre trial, which has 
- now been in progress for about five months, is 
indicated by the announcement that one of the competi- 
tors—the Continental—has come to grief, and is there- 
fore now out of the competition. Its aggregate mileage 
for the three types is 9,953 miles. Those still in the 
running are Victor, Dunlop, and Michelin, with aggregate 
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mileages of 10,760 miles, 10,600 miles, and 6,627 miles 
respectively. The final result will undoubtedly be a close 
finish between the Victor and Dunlop, so that in any 
case the challengers will have demonstrated that their 
tyre possesses the qualities claimed for it. When the 
ultimate figures come to be published, the private 
motorist will be able to compare the respective perform- 
ances of the different makes and types, and form his 
own conclusions as to which is likely to give him the 
best value for his money. 

The remarkable variation in thie life of tyres of prac- 
tically identical construction and material, and used under 
similar conditions, must have puzzled many motorists 
who have taken the trouble to think over the matter at 
all. Certainly the theory that the differences are due to 
accidental variations in the quality of the materials used 
does not furnish a satisfactory solution of the problem, 
in view of the great care taken by all the leading tyre 
manufacturers to ensure uniformity of quality. Mr. S. 
F. Edge has devoted a good deal of time to this par- 
ticular question, and as a result of his experiments has 
arrived at the conclusion that tyre bursts are primarily 
due to the standing of the car in the garage for pro- 
longed periods, with the tyres touching on the same place. 
He states that, when this is done, the tyres invariably 
burst sooner or later, and that it will be found that they 
always burst at the precise point where they have been in 
constant contact with the ground. After giving scientific 
reasons for this somewhat curious fact, Mr. Edge says 
that it points to the absolute necessity of keeping the 
weight of the car off the tyres, when in garage, by means 
of a suitable “jack,” such as the “ All-Four,” which has 
been invented for this special purpose. He estimates 
that if this plan be regularly followed, tyres which nor- 
mally last 5,000 miles, will in the ordinary way last for 
at least 8,000 miles. While there is no doubt that the 
jacking up of the car in the way suggested is thoroughly 
to be recommended, it is still not quite clear why one 
tyre should so frequently give a much longer service 
than another of the same make. 

We hear that the recent trial, under official observation 
of the R.A.C., of the Atlas Puncture-proof Tyre has been 
completely successful in demonstrating that the metal 
discs to which the tyre owes its immunity do not 
give rise to any destructive heat or friction. This is a 
most important consideration for the motorist, and no 
doubt the official certificate of performance, which may 
be expected to make its appearance within the next few 
days, will be examined with the greatest interest. That 
the Atlas is absolutely immune from puncture is not dis- 
puted by anybody, but many motorists have had mis- 
givings with regard to the possibility of undue heating. 
In due course we hope to give full particulars of the 
trial. 


On the stand of Messrs. J. Blake and Co., of Liverpool, 
at the forthcoming Manchester Show (February 14 to 
22), a decidedly unique and interesting exhibit will be 
shown. It consists of a 20-30 hp. Cadillac chassis cut 
open in such a way as to lay bare the actual working of 
the whole of the parts which are normally enclosed. 








Openings have been cut in the engine, the transmission, 
and the rear axle to show every moving part of the 
mechanism ; one of the cylinders is laid bare to illustrate 
the working of the piston and the functions of the intake, 
exhaust, and spark; an opening in the crank case dis- 
closes how power is transmitted to the shaft; in fact, 
everything in connection with the internal-combustion 
engine and its operations in a modern chassis is open to 
the inspection of the novice. The exhibit should be 
valuable from an educational point of view, and prove 
one of the most interesting features of the exhibition. 

The motor-boat races at Monaco, in April next, will 
be additionally interesting by reason of the fact that the 
new Sunbeam engines will be fitted to many of the com- 
peting craft. In one of them, M. Tellier, a well-known 
French designer of racing boats, is installing two power- 
ful eight-cylindered engines made by the Wolverhampton 
firm, and about half a dozen four-cylindered motors of 
the same make are being installed in boats of a smaller 
class. 








In the Temple of Mammon 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial 
queries by return of post if correspondents enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. Such queries must be sent 
to the City Offices, 15, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


alarms of war. When disquieting news was 

appearing day by day, the markets kept a stiff 
upper lip on the circulation of rumours of a favourable 
character; and even when the resumption of hostilities 
was definitely announced, after a brief period of weakness 
stocks went up, the view being taken by market operators 
that if the war is not stopped by intervention of the 
Powers, it will quickly come to an end otherwise. An 
optimistic feeling also obtains on the Paris Bourse, 
although in Russia there is no longer absolute confidence 
as to the impossibility of European complications. 


In face of the prevailing uncertainty, one of the nume- 
rous issues awaiting their opportunity is actually being 
made—a 5 per cent. gold loan of the State of Parana, 
Brazil. The amount is £1,400,000, and the issue price 
478.50 for the bond of 505 francs, stamped and free of all 
taxation. At home we have had quite a number of 
new issues, the Motor Owners’ Petrol Combine and the 
Terminal Cities of Canada. The Metropolitan Water 
Board and Liverpool Corporation ‘‘floaters,’’ of course, 
appeal only to bankers. The City of Toronto and 
Winnipeg issues are good, although in the latter case 
the return is rather low. The Buenos Ayres and Pacific 
issue of 5 per cent. debenture stock at 104} is a sound 
security, and investors looking for a high yield with 
reasonable safety might consider the 5 per cent. debentures 
of the Manitoba Railway, offered through Messrs. Speyer 
Brothers, at 95, thus yielding £5 7s. per cent. Cable- 
grams from Pekin announce the terms of the Six-Power 
Chinese loan. It is for a period of 50 years, with the 
right of redemption or conversion at par on six months 
notice; repayment to begin in the sixteenth year. The 
London portion is to be issued at not less than 964 per 
cent. The sum of £2,000,000 is to be advanced imme- 


A PPARENTLY we have become inured to wars and 
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diately, and if market conditions do not permit the issue 
of the whole loan, further advances of two millions in 
February and three millions in March will be made. China 
undertakes to establish a loan audit and a salt inspec- 
torate. The Salt Gabelle is to be re-organised. One has 
heard of the coming of this loan so often as to be rather 
dubious whether everything has actually been arranged. 
Russia intends to find the bulk of her share of the loan 
in Belgium, and Japan, of course, will come to England 
for what she is due to find. It does not make an English- 
man proud to think that his country has been a party 
to this arrangement—I had almost written conspiracy. 


Money has been in rather more comfortable supply, 
thanks to the heavy dividend disbursements. Since the 
issue of the Bank return, a net efflux of £119,000 is 
shown. 


FOREIGNERS have shown little movement, with the ex- 
ception of Tintos and Perus, the former being affected, of 
course, by the copper figures as well as by the political 
situation. 


Home Railways constitute the one department of the 
House in which any considerable amount of real business 
can be reported. The “‘heavies’’ were favourably affected 
by the dividends, and the Southern stocks rose on Mr. 
Bonsor’s remarks at the meeting about Kent Coal; while 
a general factor was provided in the passage of the second 
reading of the Railways Bill by a large majority. The 
North-Eastern dividend was at the rate of 7} per cent., as 
compared with 7 per cent. The Great Northern main- 
tained its 2? per cent., while the Hull and Barnsley was 
at the rate of 5 per cent., with appropriations maintained. 
Underground Electric justified the hopes of those who 
had been looking for the full 6 per cent. on the income 
bonds for the half-year, making 5 per cent. for the 12 
months. Two Scotch dividends are just out, the Cale- 
donian being at the rate of ? per cent on the deferred, as 
against 4 per cent. a year ago, with, however, a much 
smaller appropriation to reserve; while the Glasgow and 
South-Western is at the previous rate of 2} per cent. I 
regard the leading heavy stocks as still attractive. 


AMERICANS fluctuate mainly on the course of judicial 
decisions—or their absence. Dullness was caused by the 
adjournment of the Supreme Court for three weeks, which 
prolongs the uncertainty on an important matter. The 
call for a general strike of Steel Trust employees in the 
Pittsburg district has had little effect, the market display- 
ing a tolerably firm tone after the bout of profit-taking 
which took place on the publication of the excellent 
quarterly figures. Amalgamated Copper were helped by 
the statistics, which were favourable—or less unfavourable 
—statistics. Canadian Pacifics are dull, and the disparity 
between the quotations of the old and new shares widens. 
The rot in Mexico North-Western issues continues. 


, RusBerR.—In the rubber market, there has been very 
little doing, business being discouraged by the dullness 
of the raw material as well as by general conditions. 


Om.—In the oil shares fluctuations are few, and of 
comparatively small extent. Shells, indeed, constituted 
the only active feature. The company is understood to be 
doing particularly well. 


Mines.—By way of relieving the general dullness in 
this section of the Stock Exchange, we have had a move- 
ment in Ropps strongly reminiscent of the rocket-like 
performance of Anglo-Continental shares about a year 
ago—except, perhaps, that it has been more sudden and 
based on less information. Of course, the capital is 
small, and the bulk of it is in few hands, so that insiders 
can do pretty well what they like. Some people- no doubt, 





bought on a misunderstanding of the cable, which was 
certainly far from explicit. It is possible, of course, that 
the shares may go to the figure of £10 or £15, to which 
they are talked in the market. But a purchaser would 
stand the risk of seeing a big difference against him in a 
very short time, and possibly of being left with the shares 
at pounds below the current level. For some time past 
those behind Nigerian Tin have been waiting a chance 
to give the market a start again, and they used the Ropp 
cable as an excuse for marking up prices all round. In- 
vestors should ‘‘mind their eye,’’ and if the movement is 
carried further, watch their opportunity of getting rid of 
some of the stock they have been nursing for the last six 
months or more. 


MISCELLANEOUS.—Marconis fluctuate according to 
whether the evidence is considered to be improving the 
company’s position or otherwise. The strength which pre- 
vailed until a day or two ago was replaced by a sharp 
drop on the news that Mr. Marconi would not be giving 
evidence before the Parliamentary Committee until after 
Easter. National Gramophones are being marked up 
again on the old rumour as to amalgamation. It will be 
remembered that on the last occasion when this was 
trotted out, the Gramophone Company repudiated the 
existence of any such scheme. Home and Colonial Stores’ 
profits for the past year are not quite so good as those of 
1911, but the A shareholders get 20 per cent., or the same 
as before, the dividend being maintained at the expense 
of the reserve fund. Bovril report is good. Last year’s 
sales constitute a record, and the profits would have been 
larger but for an advance in the cost of raw material. 
The net profit comes out at £158,300, as compared with 
£148,300, and the deferred get 3} per cent. in contrast 
with 3 per cent. in 1911. An additional £5,000 is put to 
reserve and a slightly higher amount carried forward 
than brought in. The dividend on the deferred is the 
largest since 1905, when 4 per cent. was paid. The com- 
pany’s subsidiary, Virol, paid 10 per cent. 

RayMOND RADCLYFFE. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


SLAVERY V. STATE-OWNERSHIP. 


To the Editor of THe ACADEMY. 

Sir,—As a privileged listener last week to the brilliant 
passage-at-arms on the above subject between Mr. Hilaire 
Belloc and Mr. Bernard Shaw, I could not avoid a sigh 
of regret at the missed opportunity of the former gentle- 
man in not putting forward an obviously effective retort 
to the Socialist champion. 

Mr. Belloc contends that unless prosperity is re-dis- 
tributed among the majority only slavery can be the re- 
sult, while Mr. Shaw would abolish prosperity entirely 
and rely upon officialism to administer the work of the 
world in such a way that each man would be sure of a 
living and a comfortable wage. 

Both speakers ignored the fact that property is becom- 
ing more and more distributed every day. The Joint 
Stock Companies Act was a death-blow to Mr. Shaw’s 
contention. To slightly vary Napoleon’s sneer: We are 
to-day a nation of shareholders. 

I have not the figures at hand, but the amount invested 
by the people of this country in Joint Stock concerns 
must amount to many hundreds of millions of pounds. 

Commercially, the days of private ownership are gone. 
With few exceptions, no industry of any standing, in 
this country or abroad, is without its list of shareholders. 
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Mr. Shaw may say that the class he fights for does not 
participate in such subscription of capital. Nevertheless, 
it is open to them to do so, but in any event what about 
co-operation ? 

In the huge societies of the North—admittedly the 
Southerner is slow to follow the lead—millions of toilers 
are personally interested in the means of distribution and 
of production. True, land is still backward, but thousands 
of working men, through the agency of the building 
societies, own their houses and gardens. Presently, in 
spite of the trade unions, we shall see co-operation or co- 
partnership in the bulk of our industries, and it will then 
be in vain for Mr. Shaw to picture the delights of the dull 
uniform wage of the workers of this country. His State 
provision of a wage combined with compulsory toil would 
be a return to the corvée—the very state of things depre- 
cated by Mr. Belloc—and could not fail to have the fatal 
effect of stifling all that individual enterprise which has 
raised this country to its proud position among the nations. 

Yours faithfully, R. J. Turner. 


BACON IS SHAKESPEARE. 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY. 
Weeds, Garments, Disguises, Masks, Pseudonyms. 


Sir,—Mr. Tom Jones, in your issue of January 18, cor- 
rectly says that weed means a garment. That is the 
truth; but he suggests that it does not mean a disguise. 
That is not the truth, and can only be intended to deceive 
your readers. When Bacon in his last prayer says, ‘‘I 
have, though in a despised weed, procured the good of all 
men,’’ whether is it easier to say, ‘‘in a despised gar- 
ment’’ or ‘‘in a degrading disguise’’? Is there any pos- 
sible difference of meaning? And can Mr. Tom Jones, or 
any one else, really succeed in persuading himself that 
there is some possible difference of meaning? This applies 
with absolute accuracy to each and every instance in 
which I have quoted the use of the word ‘‘ weed.”’ In 
all those cases ‘‘weed’’ means and can only mean dis- 
guise without any possibility of cavil or question. Then 
when Bacon, in writing to John Davis in 1603, says ‘‘so 
desiring you to be good to concealed poets,’’ is it pos- 
sible for anyone reasonably to suggest that Bacon did not 
mean that he was really a poet? Neither can anyone 
reasonably suggest that when Bacon says in 1601 
‘though I profess not to be a poet’’ he only meant that 
he was not really quite a good poet. 

When Ben Jonson is lauding the Author of the Plays 
he is not lauding the ‘‘ Drunken, illiterate clown’’ of 
Stratford whom he had named ‘‘ Sogliardo’’ (filth) de- 
scribed so correctly as ‘‘an essential clown,’’ and summed 
up as ‘‘a swine without a head, brain, wit, anything; 
indeed, ramping to gentilitie.”’ ; 

Mr. A. E. Carey speaks of Ben Jonson rendering to 
‘** Shakespeare’’ ‘‘ on this side idolatry’’ the profoundest 
homage. 

Ben Jonson is not in any way referring to the 
** Sogliardo ’’ (the filth) the ‘‘ essential clown,’’ he is re- 
ferring to the mighty Author, Francis Bacon. 

Dr. David Klein (who is by no means a Baconian) thus 
writes in his ‘‘ Elizabethan Dramatists,’’ published in 
America in 1910-11: ‘‘ The playwright’s (Ben Jonson’s) 
admiration of the thinker (Bacon) fell little short of wor- 
ship.”’ 

Does anyone really believe that there were two persons 
each of whom Ben Jonson almost worshipped? Again, 
speaking of the ‘‘ Author of the Plays,’’ Ben Jonson 
says :— 

‘* Leave thee alone for the comparison 
Of all that insolent Greece or haughtie Rome 
Sent forth, or since did from their ashes come.”’ 





While in his ‘‘ Discoveries ’’ Ben Jonson ‘‘ reveals ’’ to us 
that Bacon is ‘‘ he who hath..... performed that in 
our tongue, which may be compared or preferr’d either 
to insolent Greece or haughty Rome.”’ 

Note that in order to make the parallelism more exact 
Greece and Rome are in each instance printed in type 
different from that of the rest of the passage. Again, it 
seems impossible that anyone can really suppose that there 
were at that time two different persons, each of whom 
in Ben Jonson’s opinion equalled or surpassed anything 
and everything produced by insolent Greece or haughty 
Rome. One of this wonderful pair being the drunken, 
illiterate clown of Stratford, who was totally unable to 
write so much as one letter of his own name, while the 
other was not only the most learned, but also the 
‘‘ brightest and the wisest’? of all the sons of 
earth, Francis Bacon. How little Macaulay and others 
understood the appellation ‘‘ meanest,’’ which is also 
correctly applied to Bacon, because he was, as he himself 
says, willing to descend to the ‘‘ meanest ’’ position for 
the good and profit of mankind. 

Of what possible use is it for Mr. Carey to 
attempt to throw dust into the eyes of your 
readers by endeavouring to belittle the conclusive 
evidence of the ‘‘ whole tailoring trade,’’ that the garment 
in which the stuffed and masked dummy that does duty 
for the authentic portrait of Shakespeare appears to be 
clothed in the 1623 folio, is not a real coat, but 
is a trick coat cunningly composed of the back 
and the front of the same left arm buttoned together. 
Mr. Carey surely cannot suppose that all the learned 
philosophers in the world, including himself, know half 
so much about the cut of a coat as the tailor. Apelles had 
sense enough to alter his picture when the cobbler pointed 
out that the strings on the sandals of his figure were tied 
incorrectly. I think, therefore, that your readers will 
unhesitatingly accept the expert judgment of the tailor on 
the question of the coat. 

If Mr. Carey will go to the British Museum and ex- 
amine the excellent print in the best copy of the first folio 
there, he will himself be able to see quite clearly the black 
line indicating the mask and also to perceive that what 
does duty for the ear in no way resembles a real ear, but 
is shaped like the outerside of a shoe horn so as to cover 
and conceal any real ear that might be behind it. In 
that fine copy of the engraving Mr. Carey will also be 
able to perceive that in the centre of the forehead of the 
mask is an ‘‘O,’’ a cypher to tell him that the picture is 
nothing but a sham. 

All the friends of Kingsley, and they are legion, will 
regret that Mr. Carey thought fit to point out that 
Kingsley was so blinded by his admiration for the plays 
that he thought that he could perceive something noble in 
the miserable putty-faced mask concerning which Gains- 


borough had said: ‘‘ Damn the original picture of him, 
for I think a stupider face I never beheld except 
D ks.”’ 





Mr A. E. Carey says ‘‘both sides still seem to hold the 
field.’’ That is not so. Some time ago I met a man who 
said that his two sons at Brazenose, Oxford, had told him 
that nobody there, excepting a few old fossils, now be- 
lieved in Stratford. A distinguished Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, gave me similar information about 
Cambridge. I am now printing the completion of the 
half million of ‘‘ The Shakespeare Myth,’’ and I have 
little doubt that not less, but more, than a million will be 
required by the end of 1913, which is 287 years after 
Bacon’s death. In 1910, which was 287 years jafter the 
publication of the folio of the plays in 1623, the 
number of ‘‘ Masons,’’ which had been limited to 
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nine, holding the ‘‘A.A. 33rd degree,’’ who have 
always known Bacon’s secrets, was increased from 
nine to thirty-three. And now in 1913 I trust 
that these thirty-three will realise that the time has 
fully arrived for telling the world the great truth entrusted 
to them that ‘‘ Bacon is Shakespeare.’’—Yours, 
Epwin Durninc-LAWRENCE. 
13, Carlton House Terrace, S.W., January 22, 1913. 


To the Editor of THe AcaADEmy. 


Sir,—The speculative evidence submitted by Sir Edwin 
Durning-Lawrence is of the weakest kind against the 
strong evidence of fact. The quotation from ‘‘ The Re- 
turne of Parnassus’’ on actors in general does not ‘‘afford 
strong evidence against Shakespeare being the writer of 
anything.’’ As a fact, the same work mentions Shakes- 
peare in particular, both as poet and playwright. Sir 
Edwin quotes from Spedding’s ‘‘ Life of Bacon’’ proving 
“that when Bacon wrote poetry under the mask of 
Shakespeare, his style was different from the style in his 
philosophical work.’’ Now note what Spedding really 
says: ‘‘ Nature is always individual. I doubt whether 
there are five lines together to be found in Bacon which 
could be mistaken for Shakespeare or five lines in Shakes- 
peare which could be mistaken for Bacon by one who was 
familiar with their several styles and practised in such 
observations.’’ Sir Edwin states: ‘‘ There was no 
English language suitable for literary work until Bacon 
had invented it.’’ Yet Richard Hooker in his ‘‘ Eccle- 
siastical Polity’’ had then already given the best prose, 
and Edmund Spenser in his ‘‘ Faerie Queene,’’ the best 
poetry. While Francis Bacon thought the only safe 
language was the Latin. ‘‘ For these modern languages 
will one time or another play the bankrowte with books.”’ 

Sir Edwin credits Bacon with the language of the 1611 
Bible (A.V.), whereas in 1607 the translators, numbering 
fifty-four learned men, were divided into six companies. 
Two met at Westminster, undertaking Genesis—2 Kings, 
and Romans—Jude, two at Oxford undertaking Isaiah— 
Malachi, and the Gospels, Acts and Apocalypse, and two 
at Cambridge, undertaking 1 Chronicles-Ecclesiastes and 
the Apocrypha; all based on the Bishop’s Bible, but 
accepting readings from Tyndale’s, Coverdale’s, Mat- 
thew’s, the Great and the Geneva Bibles where they were 
preferable. Now, how could Bacon have invented the 
English of the Bible under such an arrangement? Sir 
Edwin persistently asserts that Bacon wrote the dramas 
bearing the name Shakespeare. Bacon wrote some 
Masques. But why should Bacon, who had no scruple 
against owning himself the writer of Masques for royal 
entertainment, hesitate to acknowledge the dramas—litera- 
ture of the same nature, but superior in merit? The 
plays have been acclaimed as Bacon’s because of the 
many legal technicalities found in them. But Judge 
Allen, in his ‘‘ Notes on the Bacon-Shakespeare Question 
(Boston, 1900)’’ remarks that ‘‘Shakespeare makes mis- 
takes in these matters which no lawyer or student of the 
law could be guilty of.’”? Now, let us consider Bacon’s 
work from 1603-1608. He desires ‘‘ to meddle as little 
as he can in the King’s causes’ and “‘ put his ambition 
wholly upon his pen,’’ is engaged on a work concerning 
the Invention of Sciences, completes the ‘‘ Advancement 
of Learning ’’ 1605, and begins the ‘‘ Novum Organum”’ 
1608, besides being occupied in other works and matters. 
During the same period appears Hamlet, King Lear, 
Antony and Cleopatra, Coriolanus, Cymbeline, Macbeth, 
The Winter’s Tale, and The Tempest. Now, is it likely 
the scientific mind framed itself to write those great 
dramas, or, conversely, did the poetic mind turn to the 
scientific work? Is not science opposed to poetry? And, 








surely, two such minds were different in their thought. 
In Bacon’s ‘‘Essay on Travel’’ occurs this passage: 
‘‘For quarrels, they are with care and discretion to be 
avoided.’’ Now compare that with Polonius’ advice to 
Laertes, Hamlet i, 3: ‘‘ Beware of entrance to a quarrel, 
but being in, bear’t that the opposed may beware of thee.”’ 
Observe that Bacon does not exhaust his subject like 
Shakespeare. It is in such examples of completeness that 
one distinguishes Shakespeare from another writer. I 
am, Sir, yours faithfully, Tom JONEs. 
London, E.C. 


To the Editor of THe AcCADEmy. 

Sir,—There cannot be produced a single positive fact 
in contradiction of the testimony of the First Folio, which 
establishes beyond doubt that William Shakespeare, of 
Stratford-on-Avon, was the author of the plays. 

The Baconians have overlooked some lines in “Troilus 
and Cressida,” I, ii, 70, which have an important bearing 
on this subject. After the Baconian manner, change the 
name of Troilus to Bacon, and Hector to Shakespeare, 
and the passage reads thus :— 

Pandarus.—Well, I say Bacon is Bacon. 

Cressida.—Then you say as I say; for, I am sure, he is 
not Shakespeare. 

Pandarus.—No, nor Shakespeare is not Bacon in some 
degrees. 

Cressida.—’Tis just to each of them; he is himself. 

Baconians, however, assert that Bacon did write the 
plays. Then why do they not publish copies of them 
with ‘‘ Francis Bacon ’”’ on the title page? And why do 
they neglect his birth-place? Here is the spot. In the 
Thames Embankment Gardens at Charing Cross stands 
an old crumbling gate—once a water gate—designed by 
Inigo Jones for the Duke of Buckingham, as the entrance 
to an intended palace. This is all that remains to mark 
the site of York House, formerly the residence of Sir 
Nicholas Bacon, Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal, where 
Francis, his youngest son, was born. Even the adjacent 
streets have all turned traitors and usurped the names of 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, but of ‘‘ the greatest and 
meanest of mankind ’’—nothing.—I am, Sir, yours faith- 
fully, Tom JONEs. 

London, E.C. 


To the Editor of THe ACADEMY. 

Sir,—It would appear to me, a careful reader of the 
correspondence in your columns, ‘‘ Bacon’is Shakes- 
peare,’’ that the only solution of the problem is to accept 
the theory of re-incarnation and to congratulate Sir E. 
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Durning-Lawrence as the embodiment of Bacon, Spenser, 
and various other eminent writers of that age. 

What puzzles me, however, is that, taking this theory 
as correct, why should Bacon’s present embodiment refer 
to Shakespeare as the ‘‘drunken, illiterate clown of 
Stratford-on-Avon?’’ In choosing a medium for con- 
veying to the world his wondrous plays Bacon had a great 
choice. His choice could not have fallen on the “‘ d. i. c.”’ 
Shakespeare without some great reason, and he is placed 
in the dilemma either of supposing that Shakespeare 
would be a worthy godfather in every sense to his plays, 
or that for some undisclosed reason he now is ashamed 
of his selection. 

Perhaps the modern Bacon will confer further with his 
ancestors and clear up this interesting point.—I am, yours 
truly, W.N. 

Walton-on-Thames. 


‘*LOUIS XVII AND OTHER PAPERS.” 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY. 

Sir,—Having been abroad for the past month, I have 
only just seen the reply to my letter by ‘‘ Le Petit Homme 
Rouge ”’ on the question of Louis XVII. 

I fail to see that the case bears any resemblance to that 
of Arthur Orton—the latter was tried and convicted; 
Naundorff was never able to obtain a hearing. A certain 
Cabinet Minister in early Victorian days remarked: “I 
certainly believe in Naundorff, but it doesn’t do to say 
anything about it.” 

My mother’s family, the Percevals, had strong reason 
for their belief in Louis XVII. Mrs. Atkyns was the first 
to enlighten Spencer Perceval on the survival in 1807, his 
nephew, C. G. Perceval (Lord Arden’s son) translated the 
“Infortunes du Dauphin.” The Duke of Brunswick, and, 
at a later date, the Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar, be- 
lieved in the survival of Louis XVII. The King of 
Holland derived his knowledge from the Czar Alexander. 

When the passport has been explained and the birth 
certificate produced, I am ready to be convinced—until 
then I must cling to my illusions.—Yours obediently, 

Grand Hétel Marini, Rome. PuiLip TREHERNE. 

Jan. 31, 1913. 


PERIPOROLLIDA. 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY. 

Sir,—I should be glad to know what organ is referred 
‘to in the following extract from Trollope’s ‘‘Doctor 
Thorne,’’ Chap. xxiv. : 

‘Quite so, quite so, coating of the stomach clean gone, 
you know; brain destroyed; did you observe the peripo- 
rollida? I never saw them so swollen before; now when 
the periporollida are swollen like that ry, 

“Yes, very much; its always the case when paralysis 
has been brought about by intemperance.”’ 

“‘Always, always; I have remarked that always; the 
periporollida in such cases are always extended; most 
interesting case, isn’t it?’’ 

I have searched the dictionaries, and medical works 
also, but can find no mention of ‘‘periporollida.’’ Can 
it be a ghost-word? Trollope in ‘‘Framley Parsonage,”’ 
Chap. xvii, has coined the word ‘‘carnifer,’’ with the 
meaning of ‘‘bearer, or server of meats,’’ though the 
classical Latin word is, I believe, ‘‘carniger.’’ 
fer ’’ is not in the Oxford Dictionary. 


I am, sir, etc., 
San Francisco. 


N. W. Hitz. 


THE MISUSE OF WORDS. 
To the Editor of THe Acapemy. 


Sir,—Like a giant refreshed I rise from the reading of 
Mr. Haldane Macfall’s letter of personal abuse in reply 
to my modest objection to the use of the word ‘‘ sense ”’ 





**Carni- - 





as a verb, and encouraged by your editorial note, I still 
hold to my original opinion. 

His letter, however, shows me, Sir, the risk I, an ob- 
viously unintelligent and dense reader of your journal, ran 
in tilting a lance against a self-styled ‘“‘ artist in 
literature.’’ 

That men like Meredith, Pater, Stevenson, to name 
only three, never ventured to assume this title matters 
not: we know now that Mr. Macfall is an “artist in 
literature,’’? and we bow accordingly. 

Joking apart, is English to suffer from the use of what 
may be called code words, when a combination of ordi- 
nary everyday words will probably convey to the reader 
the most subtle meaning of any modern writer? _Per- 
haps our clever journalists will one day become too subtle 
for words at all, and will seek situations as Georgian land 
ferrets and such like. 

As to ‘‘ sic,’’ if it be mine (I have no copy by me of my 
letter), I apologise, although I err in goodly company. I 
am glad to agree heartily with Mr. Macfall’s remarks 
about the Shakespearean-Bacon theory.—Your obedient 
servant, C. CHARLES PAINE. 

11, Barkston Gardens, S.W., Jan. 31, 1913. 


THE PERSONAL LIBERTIES OF ENGLAND. 
To the Editor of THe AcapeEmy. 

Sir,—Will you, by inserting this appeal in your corre- 
spondence columns, help me to get in touch with the 
scattered wits of this nation who are heartily sick and 
weary of the disastrous opportunist rule of the present 
Government. All honest-minded people are unanimously 
agreed that unless a grand stand is very shortly made for 
the personal liberties of old England, the last stage in 
the appalling drama of her downfall will be reached. 

It is proposed by a few earnest and sound principled 
individuals, to hold a meeting of the said units, when 
an original and absolutely non-party scheme for the pre- 
servation of British personal freedom will be considered. 

Any and all who have the freedom of the subject at 
heart are most earnestly requested to communicate 
with H., 16, Rye Hill Park, S.E.—I am, Sir, yours 
obediently, H. C. Dante. 

16, Rye Hill Park, Peckham, S.E. 

January 28, 1913. 


LIEDER OHNE WORTE. 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY. 

Sir,—In a recent issue of an evening contemporary it 
spoke of Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Lieder ohne Worter.’’ That, 
however, is a mistake, the correct title of these world- 
famous compositions being ‘‘ Lieder ohne Worte.”’ 
There is, as every German scholar knows, a distinct 
difference between ‘“Worte” and “Wérter.” A sen- 
tence or a poem is comprised of ‘‘ Worte,’’ whilst random 
words are ‘‘W6Orter.’’ In our English language we have 
only one word conveying these two meanings: words.—l 
am, Sir, yours very faithfully, ALGERNON ASHTON. 

10, Holmdale Road, West Hampstead, N.W. 

Feb. 2, 1913. 
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Illustrated. (Andrew Melrose. 3s. 6d. net.) 

The Empress Josephine. By Joseph Turquan. Autho- 
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Twelve years ago, on the occasion of the Centenary of the death 
of the poet Cowper, the house in which he lived at Olney 
was presented to the town to form a Memorial and Museum. 
The Trustees have, with a number of gentlemen resident in 
the district, formed an Endowment Committee, of which the 
Bishop of Durham is the Chairman. 

The Secretary is Mr, Thomas Wright, the Cowper and 
Newton Museum, Olney, Bucks, to whom Contributions 
should be addressed. 
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